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It is easier to read history than it is to prophesy. 
We can see%as we look back, that what we thought 
was a sad thing for us at the time it happened, was 
really an occurrence for which we have now reason 
to be exceedingly thankful. But we cannot foresee, 
as we look forward, how this new trial of ours is 
going to be looked back upon by us as another cause 
of thankfulness. The future is in God’s keeping. So 
was the past, when that was the present. Why not 
commit ourselves and all our interests in unwavering 
confidence to Him to whom the future is as clear as 
the past? 


Our will leads our reason more frequently than our 
reason leads our will. If we really want to do a 
thing, we can see a great many reasons why we should 
do it, and those reasons seem stronger and stronger 
the more we look at them. If, on the other hand, we 
are disinclined to a certain course of action, the rea- 
sons against it multiply and strengthen in our minds. 
Rarely do we look at the reasons for or against a line 








of conduct under discussion, apart from our personal 
inclinations concerning it. Practically we decide 
what we are going to do in the premises, and then 
we look for reasons in menos of our decision; nor 
do we look in vain. 


If you want special privileges in one line or an- 
other, you must be.willing to pay their cost,—in 
trouble or effort, if not in money. If you want to 
have a sunrise view of an attractive landscape, you 
must get up early in the morning. If you want to 
speak with a popular lecturer at the close of his 
evening’s entertainthent, you must be, willing to sit 
his lecture through, and watch your chance for an 
interview after that time. If you want a choice seat 
at a concert, you must pay extra for it. If you want 
a back seat at a‘ prayer-meeting; you must come 
early; for in a prayer-meeting the back seats are 
filled first, and the late comers must push to the front 
or remain standing. 


There is no such thing as a balance of good or of 
evil in the moral life. No right doing on one side 
can make a wrong doing on the other side right, any 
more than a wrong doing on one side can make a 
right doing on the other side wrong. Yet an indi- 
vidual must be estimated by the value of his honest 
service to the cause of Christ,as well as by his moral 
failures and defections. Christian exemplariness is 
not to be measured solely by a passive goodness,—a 
refraining from certain questionable amusements or 
occupations, or a sweetness of temper and gentleness 
of manner, laudable as all these are. It lies quite 
as much, perhaps more, in the readiness of its 
possessor for the Master’s call to service, for down- 
right labor with the head and hands in the church 
and in the church’s agencies of activity. Often 
do we hear one who is prominent in church work 
specially criticised for some defect of character, 


w3| when his arm is untiring for Christ, while his 


goodly critic is one who is listless and idle. If one 
kind of Christian must be set over against another, 
it is a fair question whether he who is sincerely and 
energetically useful in spite of some defects of temper 
and habit, is not as acceptable to God as he whose 
special pride is in his clean hands and pure heart, 
and who has neither lifted up his soul to vanity nor 
—his hand to usefulness ! 


There was never a time when the Bible was as 
truly a center of interest to students of every name, 
as it is to-day. All advances made in the realms of 
science, or history, or speculative thought, tend to 
bring the Bible record into larger relative promi- 
nence, instead of rendering any portion of it of less 
| value than formerly as a thesaurus and a guide. 
The disclosures made by the deciphering of the 
records of Egypt and of Assyria, and by the unearth- 
ing of the buried treasures of the East, during the 
past few years, have called for added study of the 
Bible by the most eminent specialists in various 
lines of research, in order to ascertain the real value 
of those disclosures in the realm of scientific investi- 
gation. It may safely be said that no one man has 
done so much in so many lines to utilize the results 
of modern research in the lands of the Bible, as 








fessor Sayce seems to be almost equally at home in 

investigations among the monuments of Egypt, of 
Assyria, of the Hittites, and of the Phoenicians, and 

in every direction of his labors he carries his enthu- 

siasm, his acuteness, and his genius. An article from 

the pen of Professor Sayce, on “ Medicine in the 
Ancient East,” which is given on another page, has 
peculiar value at a time when the Christian world 
generally is engaged in the study of the story of the 
Great Physician, as recorded by the Evangelist 
Physician. In a private letter accompanying this 
article, Professor Sayce, writing on the eve of his 
departure for the East, says: “ What wonderful 
revelations of the past the soil of the East is making 
tous? ‘They afford a hope that the revelations of 
the future will be still more wonderful, and that it 
will not be long before systematic excavations are 
commenced in the south of Palestine, where we may 
yet discover the library of Kirjath-Sepher!” Refer- 
ring to the fact of his remarkable recovery from the 
bite of the poisonous asp in Egypt, a year ago, Pro- 
fessor Sayce adds: “One of your countrymen [an 
American] told me that I ought to be proud of being 
in the unique position of having survived the bite of 
the Egyptian asp; but I could easily have dispensed 
with the honor.” 





THE FASCINATION OF THE RIGHT. 


It is common for us to think of the right action 
as one that always requires a sacrifice, an effort, a 
crossing of the will. In all right doing it is natural 
to think of the narrowness of the road and the con- 
tinuousness of the struggle. Not enough do we yield 
to the exhilaration that comes from acting, regardless 
of the consequences, on what we know are the right 
principles. 

We are sometimes foolish enough to envy those 
who do whatever they please without regard to the 
moral quality of the act and with a total recklessness 
of consequences. We feel a sense of the freedom 
with which they act, and it seems to us most enviable, 
But why may not the one who does the right, act with a 
far greater sense of freedom, we might almost say with 
a holy abandon, since he knows that the consequences 
resulting from a right action must, now and always, 
be right and best, and must inevitably fall in with 
the long train of God’s eternally right purposes? No 
one who has endeavored to conform his actions to 
the loftiest standards, who has tried to bring great 
principles to bear in smallest deeds, will deny a 
certain amount of pleasure in each victory achieved ; 
but it is possible to feel far more than this, even an 
enthusiasm, in the performance of the simplest right 
action, which amounts to an inspiration. Enthusiasm 
in trying to make each deed and word just what it 
ought to be, results in a fascinating and charmed 
desire to do the right. 

We can imagine that the energy of character which 
is the result of the conscious determination to do the 
right every time, might roll up and increase with 
astonishing velocity, were the right in us never im- 
peded, never complicated with wrong, never volun- 
tarily and deliberately set aside, never mixed with 
selfish motives. So wonderful is the cumulative force 
attendant on every right endeavor, that no doubt we 





Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford University. Pro- 





can never, in our present state, even imagine the 
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momentum with which we shall act in a higher 
sphere. The intensifying of character goes on slowly 
here with us because we so often sway from the pure, 
unmixed right. But we have gained mucl®@when the 

‘right attracts us and fascinates us, and by this power 
of charm excludes the other subtle charm of yielding 
to the wrong. Once subdued to its spell, the charm 
of right is subtler and stronger than the charm of 
wrong, 4) 

The French have a proverb: “When you are 
right, you are more right than you thinksyou are.” 
It is a most suggestive one. Weare more right than 
we know, by reason of those very consequences of our 
actions here spoken of. We see but the immediate 
right and wrong; we see these perhaps dimly and 
feel them feebly; but if we see them clearly enough 
to make choice of one and to reject the other, it is 
sufficient for practical purposes. 

It is better to grasp the right with all the under- 
standing, and to adhere to it with al/ the tenacity of 
‘the will; but to choose it at all is the saving act, and 
here, at this initial point, begin those streaming rays 
of consequence which we do not see and cannot know, 
since they stream out into eternity and lay hold on 
invisible infinities. We see only our simple act, but 
do not see its wide relations. 

How delightful for the Christian to know that each 
act done for the Master’s sake, and so an act that is 
right from the core, draws after it, unseen by him- 
self, unknown and perhaps unthought of, a fair train 
of beautiful results, and that, so long as being con- 
tinues, a right thing is ever right in its essence, and 
must in all its relations be tending toward good. 
Of the two choices ever before us Carlyle says : 
“No! It is not better to do the one than the other ; 
the one is to the other as heaven to hell. The one 
must in no wise be done, The other must in no wise 
be left undone. You shiall not measure them, They 
are incommensurable. The one is life eternal to a 
man, the other is death eternal.” 

If we could live ever in the choice of the better, 

what unity of purpose, what concentration of action, 
and what fascination of pursuit, would be ours! It is 
the living between the two that — us,—now 
right, and now yielding to the wrong. But for the 
Christian in communion with God, there is a unifying 
process constantly going on. More and more he can 
say, “I delight to do thy will, O God.” Peace comes 
from oneness of purpose ; our purposes become one when 
all within us is subject to the one blessed, ultimate 
idea, “The will of God.” Dante sums it up in his 
lovely line: 

“In thy will is our peace,” 

Contention of soul ceases then, but not action. The 
soul’s action becomes for the first time free as a bird’s 
flight, buoyant and untrammeled. 

Joy in service is the self-resulting reward of service, 
and this joy isa quality of ever-increasing and infinite 
growth. This is the fascination of the Christian life, 
—the discovery and doing of the will of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Giving is a Christian duty, quite as truly as is prayer. 
Children ought to be trained to give, so that they will 
continue to give when they are no longer children. 
How to train children in the exercise of this virtue, is 
one of the practical questions in Sunday-school work. 
A paper on this subject was read before the State Con- 
vention of the Ohio Sunday-school Union, by the super- 
intendent of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 
achool, Cleveland. This paper has been published in 
tract form, and its author éxpresses his readiness to put 
it at the disposal of those who are interested iu this line 
of service. He writes: 

Epitor oF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

If you think a sufficient number of your readers would be in- 
terested in this question of Sunday-school finance to justify a 
mention of this paper in your next issue, I shall willingly mail 
copies of it to any who will ask for it by postal-card or other- 
wise. Yours very truly, H. M, Incuam, 





age, for he is likely to have a good many requests for 
copies of his essay, 

Everything that we have and are belongs to the Lord. 
Ourselves, our talents, our influence, our property, our 
time,—all are the Lord’s; and all are to be used in his 
loving service. But even when this truth is admitted, 
there still remains the practical question, How are we 
and our possessions to be used forthe Lord? A Kansas 
correspondent raises this question in its application to 
money. He says: 


If of enough general interest, will you please give your views 
on the use of money? I believe that money is a gift of God as 
much as health, and that to use money wrongfully is as sinful 
as to abuse our bodies, Many Christians believe they have a 
right to spend money in any way that is not plainly sinful ; as, 
for instance, to put a half-dollar into the hand of a waiter, that 
he may favor them with some extra article of food. By giving 
your views on this subject you will help at least some of your 
readers. 


used always and only in God’s service. But he who is 
himself wholly in God’s service has the privilege and the 
duty of using a proper portion of his time in eating and 
sleeping and recreating; and he has just as surely the 
duty and the privilege of spending a reasonable amount. 
of money in securing something to eat, a place to sleep 
in, and the means of fitting recreation. If it requires 
the putting of “a half-dollar into the hand of a waiter” 
in order to get what is needful to keep a man from 
starving, or to obtain such a meal as will best fit him for 
the Christian service that is next before him, it would 
seem to be both right and wise fora man to make that 
use of the money, even though he were going abroad as a 
foreign missionary, Using money as a gift of God is 
unmistakably a @hristian’s duty—whether the money be 
used in buying Bibles or in obtaining a needed meal by 
means.of a waiter who waits until he is paid for doing 
anything but wait. 


It has been said that every writer ought.so to write, 
not only that he can be understood, but that he cannot 
be misunderstood. That sounds well; yet as a matter 
of fact, with the human mind as it is, and with human 
language as it is, it is impossible for a writer to write in 
such terms that he cannot be misunderstood by some of 
his readers. Language is at the best figurative and sug- 
gestive, rather than literal and definitive; hence thére 
is an element of ambiguity in all language. A good 
illustration of this truth is furnished in the criticism of 
a recent book notice in these pages, by an Alabama 
clergyman, who is evidently an intelligent and careful 
reader. He says: 

Has not the reviewer of Professor Palgrave’s “ Treasury of 
Sacred Song,” in The Sunday School Times for January 25, 
made a quite seriouserror? After saying that its seope excludes 
American writers, he says, “ Therefore one turns its pages in 
vain for...‘In the cross of Christ I glory’ [by Bowring,— 
Exeter, England, 1792-1872), ‘A charge to keep I have’ 
[Charles Wesley], ‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove’ [Isaac 
Watts],” ete. It may—it must—be that he means bis “ there- 
fore” to apply to the second clause of the preceding sentence, 
But, in that case, is not the statement ambiguous? 

On the face of it, that seems to be a point well taken. 
But on turning to the book notice in question, it will 
be seen that it reads as follows: “ J? is not meant to be a 
hymn-book ; it includes verses not properly lyrics, or too 
long to be sung; it excludes ‘hundreds of hymns that 
have helped tens of thousands of souls on their upward 
way; and its scope excludes American writers. There- 
Sore one turns its pages in vain for such favorites as ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,’ ‘In the cross of Christ I glory,’ ‘A 
charge to keep I have,’ ‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
dove,’ ‘Rise, my soul,’ ‘From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,’ ‘Who are these in bright array,’ ‘Soldiers of 
Christ, arise,’ ‘Come, thou Fount of every blessing,’ 
‘ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve,’ and ‘ Lord, dis- 
miss us with thy blessing.’ The editor’s plan was to 
make his selection by tests of literary art in the produc- 
tions examined, and not by ‘edification’ or spiritual 
utility.” The clauses here italicized show the connec- 
tion of the first two sentences of the paragraph. Be- 
cause the book is not meant to be a hymn-book, therefore 
many a favorite hymn is omitted from its pages, The 
Alabama reader was in error in supposing that the 
“therefore ” had its application to the third clause or to 





the second of the preceding sentence, instead of to the 


| first clause. Indeed, when in any such case « new sen- 
| tence begins with “therefore,” it would seem fair to 


No. 1 Quinby Ave., Cleveland, O. | suppose that that word connects its sentence with the 
Those who ask Mr. Ingham for a copy of this tract | main clause of the preceding sentence, which in this | One of the chapters or books of which the work consists 


ought to send to him a one-cent stamp for return post- | instance is, “It is not meant to be a hymn-book.” Yet ‘is a sort of elementary treatise on physiology, and is 


Of course one’s money is a gift of God, and ought to be |, 


any such phrasing may, ina sense, be calléd “ ambigu- 
ous,” because it is in human language, and is dependent 
for its understanding on the workings of the human mind, 








CENSORS. 
BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN. 


Not him who tries my case unheard, 
And damns me so, do I most dread ; 

Nor him who deems me false of word 
On others’ charge of what I said. 


Not him who thinks me cold and vain 
Because, perchance, I passed him by ; 

Nor him who says I strive for gain, 
Uncaring for the craft I ply. 


I dread not these the most ; for, see, 
They judge by passing act or phrase,— 
Mere misinterpretings of me,— 
And underblame or overpraise. 


The judge whose verdict most I dread, 
Before whose censorship I smart, 
Whose accusations weigh like lead, 
Is my own pitiless, stern heart. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MEDICINE IN THE ANCIENT EAST. 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 


Among savage and barbarous tribes, diseases are usually 
ascribed to witchcraft or the attacks of malignant spirits. 
The Australians believe that death is the result of the 
extraction of the “ liver-fat” by a sorcerer; the Dayaks 
of Borneo maintain that sicknesses are caused by in- 
visible arrows shot by spirits into the diseased part; 
while it was the duty of the medicine-man in America 
to cure illness by pretending to remove the objects 
which had produced it from under the skin. From time 
to time we still read, even in English newspapers, of a 
“wise woman” having been sent for, in some remote 
country district, to heal those who had been “ over- 
looked” by a witch, and so laid on a bed of sickness. 
It is not so very long ago since, all over Europe, diseases 
were imagined to be‘brought about by “‘elfin darts” 
thrown by invisible hands, 

Where guch 2 belief prevails, the only doctor consulted 
by the patient and his friends is, naturally, the medicine- 
man or sorcerer. The causes of disease, it is imagined, 
can be driven out only by charms and magical ceremo- 
nies. The doctor must be acquainted with the hidden 
mysteries of the spiritual world, and thus be enabled te 
discover the origin of the patient’s malady, and the 
proper means for expelling it, He must know how to 
compel the demon of disease to relinquish his prey 
through the power of mystical incantations and mys- 
terious rites, 

In course of time, however, the incantations and rites 
cease to be mere jugglery. The sorcerer no longer con- 
tents himself with muttering charms,,or pretending. to 
extract bones and arrows from the suffering patient; he 
prescribes various draughts and drugs which accident 
has shown to be of service in certain forms of illness. 
At first the draughts and drugs are part of the incante- 
tion, and their value is regarded as purely magical; but 
gradually experience shows that they possess healing 
properties in themselves, and a time at length comes 
when they are separated from the ceremonies with which 
they had been associated, and are alone applied to cure 
disease. The sorcerer thus becomes a medicine-man, 
and his charms and incantations are replaced by medi- 
cines of a simple kind. . 

In the ancient Oriental world this change had taken 
place, at all events so far as the educated classes were 
concerned, long before the age of theexodus. No doubt 
the old superstitious beliefs and practices still lingered 
among the mass of the people, just as they do to-day in 
the backward parts of Europe, where a man who is 
afflicted with the ague will shut up a live spider in a 
box, believing that as the spider dies his ague will dis- 
appear. But the cultivated classes gf Egypt and Baby- 
lonia had for the most part deserted the sorcerer or the 
priest for the medical practitioner. We have proof of 
this in the literary documents of the ancient East which 
have come down to our time. One of these is a magnifi- 
cent papyrus, found at Thebes, sixty-six feet in length, 
and known as the Papyrus Ebers. It was written about 
a hundred years before the birth of Moses, and contains 
a complete account of ancient Egyptian medicine. The 
various diseases known atthe time are minutely described, 





as well as the remedies to be used in relieving them. 
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remarkable for making the heart the source and center 
of vital action. A certain number of “ vessels” are said 


' to go from it to the different parts of the body, conveying 


to each member blood and vital force. Four, it is stated, 
go to the cheeks, four to the temples, four to the head, 
four to the nose, four to the ears, six to the arms, six to 
the legs, two to the loins, two to the kidneys, four to the 
liver, four to the intestines, two to the lungs, and four to 
the back. In this system of human physiology we may 
almost see a foreshadowing of the doctrine of the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

The Papyrus Ebers does not confine itself entirely to 
human physiology and pathology. It also contains re- 
ceipts for the destruction of insects and vermin,—not 
altogether unnecessary in a hot climate,—as well as for 
the removal of baldness and the prevention of gray hair. 
A good many prescriptions are given for preventing the 
hair from changing color, while one of the preparations 
for making the hair grow was, we are told, discovered 
by Queen Shesh, the mother of King Teta, of the first 
dynasty. 

As might have been expected in a country where 
ophthalmia has always been common, a considerable 
part of the work is occupied with a description of the 
diseases of the eye, and with directions for the treatment 
ofeach. One of the ointments or lotions prescribed had 
been invented by Kheri, the high-priest of On, and 
another by “a Semite ” of Gebal or Byblos in Pheenicia, 
who was, it would seem, regarded as one of the ablest 
ophthalmists of the day, and was accordingly much 
visited by the fashionable world of Egypt. 

The prescriptions are wonderfully like those which 
still figure in our modern pharmacopeia. Here, for 
example, are some which have been translated by Pro- 
fessor Ebers. They are all intended to cure indigestion, 
or, more literally, “stomach-ache.” 

“Take of cummin one-sixty-fourth of a drachm, of 
goose-fat one-eighth of a drachm, of milk three-fifths of 
a litre; boil, pour out, and eat.” For the same: “Take 
of pomegranate-seeds one-eighth of a drachm, of syca- 
more-figs one-eighth of a drachm, of sweet vinegar three- 
fifths of a litre; boil, pour out, and drink.” Medicine 
for opening the bowels: “ Take of milk one-third of a 
tena, of negaut-powder one-fourth of a drachm, of honey 
one-fourth of a drachm; boil, pour out, and drink for 
four days.” Medicine for moving the bladder: “Take 
of honey ..., of powder of the carob-bean ... , of pow- 
der of the vitex agnus...; make it into a pill.” Medi- 
cine fora purge: “ Take of senta one-eighth of a drachm, 
of honey one-eighth of a drachm; mix apd eat.” 

The invention of some of the preparations is ascribed 
to the gods, their antiquity being such that their origin 
had been forgotten. Thus one is said to have been pre- 
pared by Isis for the sun-god Ra when he was suffering 

sfrom headache. The author of the treatise, however, 
though he gives it the first place in his list, adds others 
of human invention, which he appears to consider more 
efficacious. Different kinds of headache are distin- 
guished,—one being hemicrania, or the “ megrims,” 
while another is what we should term a sick-headache. 

There are indications that the school of medicine of 
which the Papyrus Ebers is the exponent had its seat at 
Heliopolis, or On, It was here that the great temple 
of the sun-god stood, of which all that is now left is a 
solitary obelisk erected by Usirtesen of the twelfth 
dynasty, a thousand years before Joseph married the 
daughter of its high-priest. The “great hall” or uni- 
versity of On had been famous from the earliest times, 
and recollections of its celebrity survived into the classi- 
calage. Plato and other Greek philosophers are said 
to have attended the lectures of its priestly professors, 
and it was there that the god Horus was believed to have 
been healed of his wounds after his struggle with his 
brother Set. But, besides Heliopolis, Sais also seems to 
have enjoyed a reputation on account of its medical 
school, and it is probable that the compiler of the 
Papyrus Ebers was indebted to this school for some of 
his materials. 

Who the compiler was we do not know. He has pre- 
ferred to leave his name unrecorded, and later ages, as 
Professor Ebers has shown, assigned his work to the god 
Thoth. It is, in fact, the work on “ Drugs,” one of the 
six “hermetic books” on medicine, of which Clement 
of Alexandria speaks. The hermetic books, it may be 
explained, were a collection of forty-two works which 
contained the entire system of Egyptian philosophy. 

Some years ago, I discovered among the relics of the 
great library of Nineveh, which are now in the British 
Museum, some fragmentary tablets belonging to a 
Babylonian work on medicine. They showed that in 





Babylonia, as well as in Egypt, there was a medical | pillar erected by Feroz Shah twenty-two hundred years 


school, and that the people of the Euplirates possessed 
a standard work on the treatment of diseases similar to 
that of Egypt. But the educated Babylonian had not 
so thoroughly shaken off his old superstitions with regard 
to diseases and their origin as had'the educated Egyptian. 
Mixed with the medicines and prescriptions of the 
Babylonian treatise, are incantations, to which the 
patient might have recourse if he felt so inclined. At 
times, too, the diseases are directly ascribed to demoniac 
malignity ; thus we have an elaborate prescription for 
the cure of an attack by “a demon who, after seizing a 
man, cuts the top of his heart.” Even here, however, 
the means of curé adopted are tl»ose of medical practice, 
not the charms and magical rites of a sorcerer. 

Alternative remedies are prescribed in most cases, and 
are often composed of a large number of different drugs. 
Here, for example, are the remedies proposed for an 
attack of spleen, “which consumes the top of the heart :” 
“ We prepare garlic, goat’s milk, palm-wine, barley, the 
flesh of an ox and boar, and the wine of the cellarer, in 
order that the man may live. Half an ephah of clear 
honey, half an ephah of cypress, half an ephah of gamgam 
herbs, half an ephah of linseed, half an ephah of... , 
half an ephah of imdi herbs, half an ephah of the seed 
of tarrali, half an ephah of calves’ milk, half an ephah 
of senu waod, half an ephah of. . . powder, halfan ephah 
of the river-herb, half an ephah of sycamore, half an 
ephah of the mountain-grass, half an ephah of pigeon’s 
dung, half an ephah of the seed of the... herb, half an 
ephah of corn, ten measures of the juice of a cut herb, 
ten measures of sea-weed, one ephah of rolling wheat, 
one ephah of dates, one ephah of herb-wine, and one 
ephah of... ; slice and cut up, and mix together. On 
the fourth day observe [the sick man’s} countenance ; if 
it shows a white appearance, his heart is cured; if it 
shows a dark [appearance], his heart is still devoured by 
the fire; if it shows a yellow [appearance] during the 
day, he will recover; if it shows a black [appearance], 
he will grow worse, and will not live.” Then follow 
other alternative remedies for the same malady: “‘ Cut 
up the seeds of a reed and dates, and drink [the com- 
pound] in palm-wine ; or drink one medicine only, bit- 
ters, namely, in palm-wine; or drink garlic and bitters 
in palm-wine;” where, it will be observed, the treat- 
ment is homeopathic, the disease of the “ bitter” gall 
being healed by “ bitters.” 

It will be plain from these extracts that medical science 
in Egypt was greatly in advance of what it was in 
Babylonia. In fact, at the time when the Babylonian 
work on medicine was composed, the Babylonians were 
but just feeling their way towards a scientific treatment 
of disease, and, like the Chinese, believed that the more 
offensive or difficult to procure a drug was, the more 
efficacious it would be in relieving illness. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, that Cyrus should have sent to 
Egypt for a doctor when his mother was ill, instead of 
entrusting her to the Babylonian practitioners, or that 
Herodotus should celebrate the skill of the Egyptian 
physicians. The Papyrus Ebers is evidence that already 
before the age of the exodus the practice of medicine in 
Egypt had shaken itself free from superstitious beliefs 
and ceremonies, and was of a purely empirical and 
rational character. It is one proof more that the age of 
Moses was not an age of ignorance and barbarism such 
as some would have us believe, but an age which, in 
intellectual activity and the comforts and conveniences 
of life, might in many respects bejfavorably compared 
with our own. 

Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 


THE MOSKS AND TOMBS OF DELHL 


BY HARRIET MIDDLETON NEVIN. 


Delhi was never the sacred city to the Hindoos that 
Benares was, and is still, but it once held the place 
among the inhabitants of India that Rome did to the 
Romans in the palmy days of the Empire. Now, how- 
ever, it seems only one great mass of ruins. 

At various periods of the past the city has been built 
in many different places within a radius of twenty miles 
of its present location, and everywhere one drives, out- 
side of the English quarter, are remains of mosks, tombs, 
and palaces,—ruins, ruins, on every side, until you are 
saddened by the sight of what was once so magnificent, 
and is still very beautiful even in its downfall and decay. 

In the drive from the Cashmere Gate to the Kutub 
Minar, a distance of eleven miles, you are surrounded by 
temples, mosks, tombs, and mausoleums, all abandoned 
now, and many in ruins, One of the first things to 
attract our attention, in leaving the city, was the stone 





-inlaid with marble, and surmounted by a white marble ‘a 





ago, on which are the oldest inscriptions in India. 
Then one comes to the old Pathan fort, with walls 
sixty feet high, and very picturesque, and the fine Lal 
Gate, which stands in solitary grandeur now, but was 
formerly the gate to Sher Shah’s city. Within the fort 
is a noble mosk of red sandstone, inlaid with marble and 
vari-colored stones, the lower part of white marble, with 
beautiful carvings, and three very handsome domes. 
Humiyoon’s tomb, one of the noted spots in the suburbs 
of Delhi, is said to have served as a model for the Taj, 
but is far inferior to it in every way. You enter a walled 
enclosure, pass through a courtyard, and ascend four 
flights of steps to a terrace supported by massive arches, 
each arch serving as a tomb for some of Humfyoon’s 
friends or descendants. The tomb is of red sandstone, 


dome. Each side is over one hundred feet long, and 
has three recesses, the windows being filled with the 
most beautiful pierced screens of red sandstone and white ia 
marble. ‘ 

Under the dome is a large round room, in the center 
of which is a small white marble sarcophagus, contain- 
ing the remains of Humfyoon. The wall surrounding 
the tomb is of red sandstone, with towers and four gate- 
ways, These tombs are so strongly built that they were 
used as places of refuge at the times of the incursions of 
the Mahrattas, the early conquerors of India, and in later 
times this one of Humfyoon saw the tragic and unworthy 
end of the royal house of Tamerlane. In 1857, when the 
English were storming Delhi, and putting many of the 
inhabitants to the sword, the poor old king took refuge 
here, with his wives and sons, There were at least three 
thousand Moslem refugees in the tomb, but they surren- 
dered their ruler to Captain Hodson and a force of 
fifty native cavalry without a single blow being struck in 
his défense. : 

Near by this tomb of Humfyoon is a hall with sixty- 
four pillars, all of white marble, with perfectly plain 
shafts and beautifully carved capitals. The building is 
surrounded by a pierced screen of white marble, and 
surmounted by twenty-five arched domes. It contains 
several tombs most elaborately carved, one of the finest 
being of white marble, and containing the remains of 
Muza Aziz. -Then we came to a cluster of tombs, all 
fine, but one of the best being that of a Mohammedan 
saint. It is small, but very lovely, of white marble, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade with richly carved, colored, and 
gilded arches. In the center is the marble sarcophagus, 
enclosed with a pierced screen, and inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl; but we could only gaze from the doorway, as 
it was too holy for us to be allowed to enter. ‘ . 

These pierced screens that surround so many of the 
tombs are among the most beautiful things in India. 
They are carved in exquisite designs.out of the pure 
white marble, as white now as when they were fashioned, 
many long years ago; and, looking at a little distance 
like the loveliest of fine lace-work, they seem too light 
to be of stone. 

In a small marble-paved enclosure stands the exqui- 
sitely carved tomb of Prince Muza Jehangir, with a fine 
screen and carved doors. Here is also the tomb of the 
Persian poet Kusran. Near by is a noble mosk of red 
sandstone, with a dome, beautiful indeed, but rather “a 
overshadowed by the principal gateway, which is said to be 
the finest in India, and which somewhat dwarfs the other 
monuments and ruins. On it are many Arabic inscrip- 
tions, one of which has been translated as follows: 

* Know that the world is a glass, 
Where the favor has come and gone, 
Take as thine own nothing more 
Than what thou lookest upon.” 


There is a large well here, filled with water forty feet 
deep, into. which the natives dive from a wall about 
eighty feet high. It is a dangerous sport, and hardly a 
pleasant spectacle, but you can always find plenty will- 
ing to engage in it for the sake of a few rupees. 

The tomb of Safder Jung is built in imitation of the 
glory of India, the wonderful Taj; but, though beautiful, 
it is only an imitation, after all, and cannot approach 
that marvel of loveliness. 

The Kutub Minar, although neither a tomb nor a 
mosk, must be mentioned; for it is always classed with 
the Taj as one of the two greatest wonders of India. It 
is a tower two hundred and forty feet high, tapering 
gradually from base to summit, and is composed of five 
stories, at the basement of each of which is a balcony. 
The lowest story has deep semi-circular and rectangular 
flutings; the second section has the flutings circular; 
the third, angular; the fourth is plain; and the fifth is 
partly plain and partly fluted. The first three are of 
red sandstone, almost covered with inscriptions from the 
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Quran, cut in bold relief in the graceful Arabic charac- 
ters, while the two upper ones are inlaid with designs in 
marble. We ascended three hundred and seventy-eight 
steps to the top of the tower, and felt well repaid by the 
magnificent view that lay spread out before us, This 
tower dates back to the fourteenth century, and is sup- 
posed to have been intended as a minaret to a mosk, but 
the companion—for every mosk must have two minarets 
—was commenced and never finished. What a marvel 
of beauty the mosk would have been, to have been worthy 
of such a minaret! The Hindoos also claim it, and say 
that the lowest story at least was built by a pious rajah, 
so that his daughter could see the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, as she was prevented’ by sickness from visiting 
ite holy shores. At the foot of the Kutub is a mosk 
built of spoils taken from twenty-seven Hindoo temples. 
It has some quite fine but roughly carved pillars. It 


' {is believed that a city existed here at the commencement 


of the Christian era, and one of its monuments still 
remains,—an iron pillar twenty-two feet high, with an 
inscription on it in Sanskrit, 

Near by is the beautifully decorated tomb of the 
reputed builder of the Kutub,—a square building with 

pointed arches, and windows with lattice-work screens. 
The walls on the outside are paneled and inlaid with 
broad bands of white marble, and the whole is crowned 
by a parapet and low dome. 

Shah Jehan’s palace is one of the wonders of Delhi, 
and gives us some idea of the splendor of the city when 
the old Moguls were in the fulness of their power. The 
seraglio and royal baths are of marble; floor, walls, and 
ceiling being beautifully inlaid with flowers in fine 
mosaic work. Large marble baths are in the floor, 
through which a cooling stream of water constantly 
flowed in warm weather. The private audience hall is 
& square pavilion resting on square pillars and moresque 

~ arches, all of pure marble of glistening whiteness, highly 
polished and beautifully decorated with gold and mosaics. 
Here formerly stood the famous Peacock Throne, but 
only the white marble platform on which it rested now 
remains. Around this platform, in gilded Persian char- 
Aoters, are the words, ‘If there be an elysium on earth, 
it is this, it is this, it is this.” This renowned throne 
was a mass of gold and jewels valued at about $30,000,000. 
It received its name from the figures of two peacocks 
which stood behind it, their tails expanded, and the 
whole inlaid with rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and other 
precious stones, so as to represent the coloring of life. 
The throne measured six by four feet, and stood on six 
massive feet, the whole thing being composed of solid 
gold inlafd with the most precious gems. Overhead was 
a canopy of gold with twelve pillars, also covered with 
costly jewels and fringed with fine pearls. The ceiling 
of the hall used to be of gold and silver filigree ; but the 
Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, took Delhi in 1739, and 
broke up and carried away the famous throne and the 
jewels, and the Mahrattas came later and carried off the 

‘gilver. The whole ceiling, however, is now being restored 
in coloring, so that some idea can be gained of its former 
beauty, A marble kiosk and a gilt dome are at each 
corner of the roof. The hall of public audience is of red 
sandstone, and contains a throne of white marble with a 
canopy supported by four marble pillars, all beautifully 
inlaid with precious stones set in the same manner in 
which the Florentine mosaic work is done ; in fact, artists 
are said to have been brought from Florence to decorate 
it, But many of the stones have been picked out by 
vandals of every nation, and are now represented by 
color only. 

In the palace stands the Moti Musjid, or Pearl 
Mosk, a perfect little gem of purest white marble, carved 
in most graceful flowers and designs. The floor is made 
of slabs of white marble, outlined with narrow bands of 
black, that only serve to throw the white more into relief, 
and do not detract from the pureness of the whole. This 
mosk was only used by the royal family; and the slabs 
on which they knelt are adorned with sprays of flowers, 
once composed of most precious stones, but many of 
them have been carried away and their places filled by 
inferior ones, The three domes were at one time covered 
with gold, but this has long since disappeared in the 
melting-pot. We could not, however, see how anything 
could be an improvement on the glistening pureness of 





of the noblest buildings in India still, although it was 
plundered during the mutiny, the troops even tearing 
the gilding from the domes. Formerly four streets led 
from this mosk to the four quarters of the town; but, the 
building having, beenwused as a fort during the mutiny, 
the space in front was cleared for the manceuvring of the 
troops, and is nowanopen plain. One enters first a fine 
courtyard paved with red stone, passes under a hand- 
some sandstone gateway, and ascends a noble flight of 
steps. These steps are a favorite resort of the people, 
who meet there to buy and sell, beg, and to fight chick- 
ens, In the center is a large marble tank, and around 
it a colonnade of red s§one with open arches an“ octago- 
nal marble pavilions at each corner, The building is 
faced with white marble with inscriptions in black, and 
is surmounted by white domes and gilded spires. The 
inside is also faced with white marble, and paved in slabs 
of white outlined with black. Near the Kibla, or sacred 
place, which is always on the side nearest Mecca, so that 
the kneeling worshipers may face what is to them a holy 
city, is a handsomely carved niche and a flight of white 
marble steps, looking rather like some of our modern 
pulpits, from the top of which the Quran is expounded. 
The minarets are of red sandstone and snowy marble 
arranged in vertical stripes, and are crowned with pa- 
vilions of marble. ‘ 

One of the treasures in the mosk is a hair of Moham- 
med’s beard, which is so precious as to be under the 
special charge of a keeper, who receives a large pension 
for merely guarding it. Then, too, there is here what 
purports to bea print of Mohammed’s foot in stone, the 
outline clear and well defined. 

Then we drove to the Jain temple, a lovely little build- 
ing with white marble pillars and arches around an open 
court, and covered with paintings in gold and colors. 
The large gods are of marble and the small ones of pure 
gold, and none are covered with clothing; for the founder 
of the sect, Vardhamana, and his immediate- followers, 
went unclothed. Now they are divided into two bodies, 
one of which wears clothing, while the other does not; 
but still all the gods are unclothed. These Jains resem- 
ble the Boodhists in some respects, such as reverencing 
life in all its forms, and never destroying even an insect. 
Often you see them stepping aside to avoid treading on 
a& worm or a caterpillar, or sprinkling some sugar in 
the road for the ants to eat. But they differ from the 
Boodhists in rejecting the Vedas. They have their 
own sacred books, the Agamas, and deny the sacredness 
of vaste. 

After leaving the Jain temple, we visited the Un- 
married Mosk, built by a daughter of Shah Jehan, who 
never married, and who used her dowry in erecting this 
mosk, It is built of redsandstone with domes of striped 
black and white marble and minarets of red, and is even 
yet very pretty, although the main part has been white- 
washed by the government and used for troops. Then 
there is the Black, or Kalan, mosk, all of dark marble 
and very effective, and in striking contrast to the 
other fine buildings in Delhi, But at the present day 
one can only try to imagine what the magnificence and 
loveliness of the tombs ard mosks of Delhi must have 
been in’ the days of the old Moguls. 

Riverton, N. J. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 


BY ISRAEL P, BLACK. 


There is a considerable variety of exercises which can 
be used to advantage during the session of a primary 
class, which it will be advantageous to consider minutely. 
In adopting anything outside of the regular praise, 
prayer, and lesson exercises, we need very carefully to 
consider what will instruct, and at the same time 
will be of interest to the mind of the child. In other 
words, How can religious truth be presented in its most 
attractive form ? 

We will consider each exercise by itself. First, 

The Books of the Bible—The child should be tanght 
more knowledge of the Bible than can be imparted 
through the regular lesson of the day. It should be in- 
formed about the origin of the sacred Books,—how their 
contents were imparted to the holy men of old, and all 





the marble tipped with gilded spires as they now appear. 
A common wooden fence hid it from view at the time of 
our visit, and, as we stepped through a low doorway, we 
had had no preparation for the sight that met our eyes. 
‘As seen under the clear skies ‘and in the marvelous 
atmosphere of India, the whole seemed almost too ethe- 
‘really beautiful to be real. 
The great mosk called the Jumma Musjid is one 
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| the steps which led to the construction of the Bible as 
\ we have it, from the earliest writings down to the later 
| translations. They should also be taught to repeat the 
| names of the sixty-six books of the Bible, and to become 


| so familiar with them as to be able to locate any book. 


which no other department of our schools at present 
furnishes, 

One of our most prominent Sunday-school leaders said 

to me, “If the child does not receive this knowledge 
about the construction of the Bible in the primary class, 
he will never get it till he reaches heaven,” intending tq 
convey the thought that other departments would not do 
this work. In my class I use a long and interesting 
exercise on the books of the Bible, which is enjoyed by 
old and young. Second, 
Map of Palestine.—Every child should be taught some 
knowledge of the wonderful land which has furnished 
such marvelous Bible stories. A map drill on Palestine 
is of great help. Upon a large piece of muslin or paper 
trace the outlines of this country, and place it in view of 
ail the scholars. One lesson could be devoted to locating 
the rivers, another to placing the mountains in position, 
and another to locating the towns of importance, and so 
continued until everything of interest is placed upon it, 
and a completed map stands before the class, which has 
been made little by little through the help of teacher 
and scholars. Smal! red gummed tickets, placed on each 
town as studied in the regular lessons, will greatly assist 
the child in locating places. 

Ten minutes a month spent on this exercise will give 
an immense amount of information regarding this land 
of the Bible. In teaching this or any other Bible knowl- 
edge, always bear in mind not to teach too much in one 
lesson, Little minds, like small pitchers, can only hold 
a small quantity at once,—but they require frequent fill- 
ing. Again, bear in mind that on an average you have 
the teaching of the child for at least five years; and it is 
not essential to impart all this knowledge during the 
first year of school life. Third, 

The Commandments.—These should always be in full 
sight before the class, either in the printed form which 
is forsale by all the houses which furnish Sunday-school 
requisites, or in the home-made form, stenciled upon 
muslin or paper. A short exercise explaining the origin 
of the tables of stone is helpful before repeating the 
words. If the teacher is not able to use this exercise 
weekly, at least ten minutes a month should be devoted 
toit. Fourth, 

The Beatitudes.—The words of our Saviour as found in 
the Beatitudes: can be procured printed upon muslin. 
They are printed in two colors, so arranged that the 
teacher and scholars can alternate in the recitation. 
Monthly drills in these will be beneficial. Fifth, 

The Twenty-third Psalm.—This beautiful shepherd- 
psalm of David should be taught to every child, and 
repeated at least once a month, if not oftener. Sixth, 

The Oreed.—The Apostles’ Creed is also much used in 
many schools, To those who have objections to teach- 
ing these essential doctrines of the church in this form, 
they will find a simple form, set to music, and accome 
panied by motions, in “Songs for Little Folks,” the first 
line of which is “I believe in God the Father.” Chil- 
dren love to sing this hymn, and it teaches good gospel 
truths. I have now considered what may properly be 
called the six fundamentals of primary teaching. Many 
teachers require every child to know these perfectly be- 
fore they will transfer them to the main department. 
We will now consider a class of exercises that would 
naturally follow these fundamentals, and which can be 
made exceedingly interesting. 

Scripture Recitations.—Texts of Scripture can be ar 
ranged alphabetically, bearing upon subjects that will 
interest children. Many of these can be found in the 
different helps that have been published for primary 
teachers. A much better plan is for teachers to make 
their own selections from God’s Word. Texts of Scrip- 
ture can be arranged bearing on such subjects as God, 
Christ, love, faith, prayer, salvation, little children, and 
heaven. In this exercise the teacher asks the question, 
and the class gives the Bible verse in response. A class 
acquainted with many such exercises can vary the recita- 
tion every Sunday. 

Golden Texts—A weekly drill on these is of great 
importance. The teacher can review frém either the 
beginning of the quarter, or even as far back as the first 
of the year. Many classes are thus enabled at the erd 
of the year to recite all the golden texts and lesson hymns. 
This exercise can be varied where the school is divided 
into classes or divisions by asking first one and then the 
other class to recite the texts. 

Temperance Exercises.—These should be taught to the 
children at least once a month. Bible texts on what 
God has said about strong drink and drunkards can be 





| This information can be stgnciled on muslin or paper, 
and a drill for ten minutes, once a month, will 
great emount of information to the primary 








arranged by the teacher, and interspersed with songs. 
Missionary Exercises should be used every Sunday, 


at the time the collection is taken, or immediately 
x . . 
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. or two should be used every Sunday. By a careful 


Temple, by the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull; The Primary 


_ 84, 36, 41, 44, 46, 48, 49. By writing to Mr. F. P. Shum- 
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before the teaching of the lesson. These should consist 
of passages of Scripture upon giving, and appropriate 
songs, of which there is a great variety. 

The Birthday Box.—This has now become a fixture in 
nearly all primary classes. Some teachers arrange a 
short exercise consisting of Scripture and song, and a 
prayer, which can be used before the child deposits the 
requisite number of pennies in the box, or afterwards. 
Such exercises make the occasion one of great interest 
to the child. 

Motion Exercises or Songs.—These have been published 
in great variety. Some of them are most excellent, but 
many are too poor to be ever presented to the children. 
A good motion exercise will give activity to the child’s 
limbs, and will interest and instruct the mirid. Mere 
calisthenics in the class should be avoided. Such an 
exercise as the “ Chautauqua drill” can be used with 
good effect in teaching Bible verses and changing the 
position of the budy. Motion songs Jike “These two 
little eyes which God has given” or “ A wonderful house 
have I” teach Bible truths, and bring ‘nto play every 
part of the child which has become tired by sitting. One 


arrangement of these various exercises they can be 
brought before the scholars at least once every month. 
Teachers often inquire where they can find any exer- 
cises similar to those we have described. So far as 
I know, there has never been any one book published 
that would completely meet this want. Teachers are 
obliged to make their selections from the many books 
issued, in each of which are to be found some selections. 
I append 8 list of a few books that are helpful in making 
such selections: Nail Heads, by Mrs. George Partridge; 
Primary Sunday-school Exercises, by Mrs. E. M. Hoff- 
man; The Infant Sunday-school, by Mrs. Alice W. 
Knox ; Open Letters to Primary Teachers, by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts; Hours with the Youngest, by Mrs, Mary H. Gill; 
Children’s Meetings, by Lucy J. Rider; Children in the 


Teacher, by Cook and Company; Leaflets of the Inter- 
national Primary Teachers’ Union, Nos, 12 A, 22, 30, 


way, Jr., secretary, Melrose, Massachusetts, for a very 
small sum all these numbers can be obtained. They are 
full of valuable information and,exercises, 

Philadelphia. 





THE WINTER WOODS. 
BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON. 


e 
Think you the woods hold all their charm 
When summer winds sweep through the leaves, 
And sunbeams open vistas down 
The mossy depths, when babbling brooks 
Sing merrily upon their way 
Past beds of blue forget-me-nots, 
And where the clustering laurel blooms? 
Not so! Come thou, some wintry day, 
Within the sheltered covert where, 
Through dazzling crust of snow, appear 
The ghosts of vanished flowers,—tall stalks 
Of milkweed, all bedecked with down, 
And feathery spears of golden rod, 
A brown fretwork of countless twigs 
Stands out against the deep blue sky; 
On listening ears there falls the low, 
Sweet harmony of winds among 
The pines, the twittering song of scores 
Of hardy birds, and now and then 
The voice of chipmunks, each with streak 
Of silver down his red-brown coat. 
No thought of death comes to us here; | 
All speaks of life. And he who haunts 
The winter woods can hear the heart 
Of Nature beat beneath the snow. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE RIDE ON THE CANADIAN 
DOG-SLEDGE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“Then to-morrow is the twenty-second of February, 
and down at home, you say, they remember Washing- 


ton’s birthday? You Yankees think a good ‘deal of | musically moaned, and from under the eaves of its green 


him,” said John Cochrane, the Canadian. 


_ “ Yes, sir,” replied his nephew, Lincoln True, who 
had come up from his home in the States to spend a | know but I may have to stay here. Well, I know what 


winter in Canada with his uncle. 
“ How are you going to celebrate?” 


/| wonder which way the fort is, though ! 


“Lincoln is particular to say ‘sir,’” thought Uncle 
John. “If they all do that down in the States, it speaks 
well for their boys.” He now said aloud, “ How would 
you like to take my dog-team, and go over to the fort 
with a load of furs.” 

Uncle John lived within a few miles of one of the 
trading-posts or forts of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
he would occasionally send there a package of furs, 
which his guns or traps might have brought him. He 
also had a dog-team, Lincoln had been “ practicing,” 
as he called it, with his uncle’s dogs, and at last won this 
compliment, “Really, Lincoln, you drive those quite 
well!” 

The boy had been ambitious to try his skill on a 
longer route than just round the farmhouse and out- 
buildings. His eyes now kindled. He threw up his 
head proudly. He clapped his hands, and cried: 

“ Just give me a chance! Martin said a boy from the 
States couldn’t drive a dog-team !” ‘ 
“Neighbor Hull’s boy? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, you may show Martin Hull what a boy from 
the States can do on Washington’s Birthday.” 

A patriotic glow lighted up the boy’s dark-brown eyes. 
That meant “ I will.” 

Lincolg did not start until the afternoon of the twenty- 
second, ~ 

“Tt is only a few miles to the fort, Lincoln,” his uncle 
said, “and you will get back before night. If delayed, 
though, you stop, at the fort””— 

“T will, Don’t worry about me, uncle.” 

Martin Hull was standing near Lincoln’s uncle. 
“Good-by, Martin. Wish me good luck!” 

“Ha, ha!” said Martin, sneeringly. ‘‘ You will need 
all the good luck we can wish you, Yankee boy!” 

“We shall see!” shouted Lincoln triumphantly. “Get 
up there!” she cried to his dogs, cracking his whip. 

He was soon out on the open plain. - 

“Then comes a big pine forest,” he said, as the dog- 
team sped away, “ then a river, then another plain, more 
trees, a second river, and near it is the fort. It won’t 
take long, and I can easily return by night. Martin 
will see what Yankee boys can do. Hurrah for the 
Twenty-second of February! I aman American! Hur- 
rah! Get up there, doggies! Iam an American!” 

He said this with all the pride of a young Roman 
hundreds of years ago saying, “I am a Roman!” 

His pride, though, did not long walk on its lofty stilts. 

“ What's that a-coming?” he queried. “Snow?” 

Did the dogs toss up their heads in wonder? Snow? 

The answer was the descent of thousands of snow- 
flakes out of a big cloud,—flakes very beautiful, but 
very perplexing. 

“Why,” thought the proud young American citizen, 
“it is very confusing! I can’t see the path! Fact is, the 
snow is covering up the path, I'll push on to those first 
woods, and call a council of war,—or shall I go back?” 

What about that unpitying snow falling in the rear as 
well as ahead? Would it let him go back? 

“Got to keep moving 4ili I get to those woods,” mut- 
tered Lincoln. “ Didn’t think I would spend Washing- 
ton’s Birthday this fashion.” 

Dancing, whirling, sailing, shooting, now in thick 
gusts, then in quiet crystal falls, the snow continued to 
drop, one thick, blinding mass of whiteness, shrouding 
the great plain, hiding the woods, threatening to bary 
up even this proud American citizen,—once proud, 
rather; very lowly now. . 

“‘Tf-I can only get to those woods,” humbly muttered 
the voice of the young driver of the dog-team. ‘‘Can’t 
I see something ?” ° 

Up out of the whiteness rose something dark. Was it 
the forest? 

“Oh, good, good!” exclaimed Lincoln. 
his dogs halted under a stout pine. 

“There, I have got something of a shelter, and know 
where I am,” Lincoln continued to soliloquize. “I 
Of course, it is 
somewhere to the north, but which way is north? I 
don’t know!” 

Then he thought of that great, silent, white North- 
land reaching on and on and on to the North Pole! It 
made Lincoln shiver. But what was to be done? He 
stood under the big pine through which the wind softly, 


And he and 


roof he looked out upon the wintry storm. 
“Tt will be growing dark before long, and I don’t 


to do!” thought Lincoln, “ Guess I’ll get ready1” 
He had once been with his uncle when out at night, 


Uden 17g 


same fashion. His uncle was one of the kind of men 


sledge was strapped a shovel, and a small bundle of dry 
wood was tied to the front of the seat of the sledge. 
While Lincoln’s dogs looked on, their sharp black eyes 
glistening, the master cleared a circular space under the | 
tree eight or nine feetin diameter. He banked thesnow 
all about this circle, making a wall three feet high. 
“There,” said Lincoln, “I'll light a fire soon as it is 
da:k, and I can cut off boughs with my jack-knife to 
keep up the fire.” 

When;night came, he lighted his kindlings, and, com- 
mending himself to God’s care, he wrapped himself in 
his uncle’s furs and lay down beside his fire, his dogs 
crouching about him. The snow had ceased to fall, and 
as stretched by the camp-fire he looked up through the 
branches of the pine, what did he see far overhead? 
Other camp-fires, but tiny ones, kindled by other wan- 
derers ? 

“Stars!” he murmured gratefully, and fell asleep. 
When he awoke, his fire was low. He replenished it, 
took several looks at the friendly stars, and lay down 
again under the warm furs. 

He awoke several times, and stocked his fire anew. 
By and by it was morning. Over the great field of white 
snow the sun was shining as if a huge ball of gold about 
to roll down upon this dazzling, unbroken floor of crystal, 
He promptly arose, packed his furs, and as he had no 
breakfast to get, though he needed one sadly, he moved 
off promptly. Looking ahead, he could see the second 
forest, and, urging on his team, came in a little while into 
the path to the fort. 

“Who, though, has been along this morning?” he 
queried. 

He followed the fresh tracks easily, and at last reached 
the fort, which consisted of a number of wooden build- 
ings enclosed by a tall, stout stockade, as a protection 
against the Indians. 

“ Hallo, Lincoln!” said a voice in the rough gate- 
way. “Thought I would take a run over, and see how 
our young American driver was getting along. Just 
arrived? I came this morning.” 

It was “ Neighbor Hull’s boy.” 

“Those your tracks I saw, or your team’s? ” 

“Of course! I didn’t see yours, though.” 

Lincoln took his joking good-naturedly, which made 
Martin ill-natured. 

“T’ll take uncle’s furs in,” said Lincoln, proceeding 
to the door of the trade-room inside the stockade, and 
there unpacking and counting the furs on his sledge. 

“What!” he exclaimed, in surprise. “ Fifteen? 
There ought to be sixteen.” 

* Lost one, eh?” asked Martin, 

“ Lost it somewhere, Martin.” 

“ Did your uncle count them?” 

“No; he left that with me.” : 

“Well, say nothing about it. Slocum is the name of 
the man in charge. I know him. I expect to have a 
place underhim. Heiskind. He won’t ask questions.” 

How Young America did wish he could have a “ place” 
in this romantic fort and earn a little money! 

“Come, Lincoln, you young American, say nothing 
about the lost fur. You'll come near enough to the truth,” 

Lincoln’s patriotism was touched. He felt that he 
represented all America, especially as the Twenty-second 
of February had just passed. 

“No, sir! The only thing near enough to the truth 
is the truth. I shall tell things just as they are.” 

“ Hey, hey!” said a voice. “What's the matter?” 

“Slocum!” whispered Martin. ‘“ Don’t bea booby!” 

“T started with sixteen skins from my uncle’s, and 
have only fifteen. I lost one”— 

“No, here it is!” said another voice. 

Lincoln looked up in surprise. This time it was his 
uncle that spoke. 

“Coming along,—started to do a little business with 
the fort,—my team struck this in the snow. Knew it 
was mine from the mark I put on it.” 

Wasn’t Lincoln relieved when he heard his uncle’s 
voice? Was he sorry to think he had escaped the en- 
tangling meshes of a lie? 

“Sorry to lose it, uncle,” he said. 

“ Well, I am glad, Lincoln, to have you state the truth 
and be ready to take the consequences. The fur is a 
trifle compared with the harm of an untruth.” 

“Yes,” added Slocum, “tell the trath and take the 
consequences. It is what I want here in the fort. I 
have a vacant place, and this nephew of yours may 
have it.” 

One person looked very unhappy, and that was Martin, 








“T don’t know, sir.” 


and he now proceeded to arrange his “camp” in the 
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‘ LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1008. ] 

1, January 6,—The Forerunner A Lake 1: 517 
2. January 12.—The Song of Mary Luke | : 46-55 
3, January 19,—The Song of Zacharias............00.000-ccneeeereeeee Luke 1 : 67-80 
4. January %.—Joy Over the Child Jesus............... soseevseksttlce 2 : 8-20 
6. February 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple............ ..... Luke 2 : 25-35 
6, February 9.—Childhood and Youth of Jesus....... £Luke 2 : 40-52 
7. Februa’y 16.—The Ministry Of JOnn.............cc.ccccceecreeceentes Lake 3 : 7-22 
8, February 24.—The Temptation of Jesus.............0..cccsseeeeeee Luke 4: 1-13 
% March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth Luke 4: 16-32 
10. March 9.—The Great Physician...................... Luke 4: 33-44 
1. March 14.—The Draught of Fishes. apeveeceeeee Le 5 : W114 
12, March 23.—Cirrist Forgiving 810..............0ccccceceeesesseeeseeee “Luke 5 : 17-% 


13, March 30.—Review , or, Temperance Lesson, (al, 6: 1-10; or, Mission- 


e ary Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20, 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 9, 1890. 
Titue: THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 4: 33-44. Memory verses : 38, 39.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

38 ¢ And in the synagogue there 
‘was aman, which had a spirit of 
an unelean devil, and cricd out 
with a loud voice, 

34 Saying, Let we alone; what 
have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Niz’a-réth ? azi thou come 
to destroy us? I know thee who 
thou art; the Holy One of God, 

85 And Jesus rebuked hire, say- 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come 
outof him. And when the devil 
had thrown him in the midst, he 
Came out of him, an®@ hurt him 
not. 

86 And they were all amazed, 
and spake among themselves, 

. saying, What a word é this! for 
with authority and power he com- 
mandeth the unclean spirits, and 
they come out. 

87 And the fame of him went 
out Into every place of the coun- 
try round about. 

384 And he arose out of the 
Synagogue, and entered into 


Simon's house. And SI’mon's, 


wife’s mother was taken with a 
great fever; and they besought 
him for her. 

89 And he stood over her, and 
rebuked the fever ; and it left her: 
and immediately she arose and 
ministered unto them. 

40 { Now when the sun wa set- 
ting, all they that had any sick 
with divers diseases brought them 
unto him; and he laid his hands 
on every one of them, and healed 
them. 

41 And devils also caine out of 
many, crying out, and saying, 
Thou art Christ the Son of God, 
And he rebuking them suffered 

. them not to speak : for they knew 
that he was Chri.i. 

42 And when it was day, he de- 
parted and went into a desert 
place : and the people sought him, 
and came unto him, and stayed 
him, that he should not depart 
from them. 

438 And he said unto them, I 
must preach the kingdom of God 
te other cities also: for therefore 
am I sent. 


44 And he preached in the syna- | 


gogues of Gal’i-lee. 


1 fr, demon, 
read 


The American Rev isers would substitute “ who” for “ which **in verte 
‘demon " for “devil” tn verses 33, 35. 
they would substitute the plural “ demons" for “ devils.” 


33, and the marginal * 


REVISED VERSION. 

38 And in the synagogue there 
was @ man, which had a spirit 
of an unclean ' devil; and he 
eried out with a loud voice, 

& *Ah! what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 

+ artthou come to destroy us? 
I know thee who thou art, the 

85 Holy One of God, And Jesus 
rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 
peace, and come out of him. 
And when the ' devil had 
thrown him down in the midat, 
he came out of him, having 

86 done him no hurt. And amaze- 
ment came upon all, and they 
spake together, one with an- 
other, saying, What is * this 
word? for with authority and 
power he commandeth the 
unclean spirits, and they come 

37 out. And there went forth a 
rumour concerning him into 
every place of the region round 
about. 

88 And he rose up from the 
synagogue, and entered into 
the house of Simon. And 
Simon's wife’s mother was 
holden with a great. fever; 

| nd they besonght him for her, 

139 And he stood,over her, and 
rebuked the fever; and it left 
her: and immediately she rose 
up and ministered unto them, 

40 And when the sun was set- 

ting, all they that had any sick 

with divers diseases brought 
them unto him; and he laid 
his hands on every one of 
them, and healed them. And 

‘devils also came out from 

many, crying out, and saying, 

Thou art the Son of God. And 

rebuking them, he suffered 

them not to speak, because 
they knew that. he was the 

Christ. 

42 And when it was day, he 
came out and went into a 
desert place: and the multi- 
tudes sought after him, and 
came unto him, and would 
have stayed him, that he 

48 should not go fromthem. But 
he said unto them, I must 


4 


~ 





£Or, Let alone *Or, this word, that with authority 
come ? *Gr. demons, * Or, yoapel * Very many ancient authorities 


preach the 5 good tidings of the 
kingdom of God to the other 
cities also: for therefore was I 
sent, 

44 And he was preaching in the 
| synagogues of * Galilee. 


In verse 4] 





LESSON PLAN, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
GoLben TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 









highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2: 14. 


Lesson Torre: Healing the Sick. 


1. Healing a Demoniac, vs. 33-37. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | Healing a Friend, vs. 38, 39. ‘ 
3. Healing a Multitude, vs. 40-44. 


Gotpex Text: He cast owt the spirita with his word, and 
Aealed all that were sick.—Matt. 8 : 16. 

Damy Home Reaprxos: 
M.—Luke 4: 33-44. Healing the sick. 
T.—Mark 1 : 21-39. Mark's parallel narrative. 
W.—Isa. 58: 1-12. Bearing our sorrows. 
T.—Matt. 8 :5-17. The Healer at work. 
F.—Matt. 15: 21-31. The Healer at work. 
$.—Luke 7 : 96-50. Healing the soul. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HEALING A DEMONWIAC. 


1, The Victim : 
A man, which had a 1 pe of an rong devil (33). 


rs D1 yar man h a devil (Matt. 9 ; 32). 
witha devi blind and a Matt. 12 
My hter is grievously vexed with a devi! oy 1b: »), 
ne devil dashed him down, and tare him (Luke 9 ; 42). 


i. The E : 
Art thou come to destroy us? (34.) 


What have we to do with thee, phew pre Yaad (Matt. 8 : 29.) 
Art thou come to destroy us? (Mar 

I sy rs thee by God, torment me a. (Mare. 5:7). 

The devils also believe, and shudder (Jas, 2: 19). 


i. The Expulsion: 

He commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come out (36). 

They came out, and went into the gvine (Matt. 8 : 82). 

The unclean spirit, ) snes him and crying, ...cameout yr :26). 

Havin ng cried ou oa d torn him much, he came out (Mark 9 : 26). 

Now shall the prinee of this world be ‘cast out (John 12 : 81). 

1, ‘* He cried out with aloud yoice.” (1) The distressed demoniac ; 
(2) The appealing demon; (3) The Sty oy Lord. 

2. iY know thee who thou art, the may Cpe | of God.” (1) The 
Lord’s character; (2) The demon's confersi 

3. “With authority and power he commandeth the unclean 
* me, and they come out.’’ (1) The Lord’s authority; (2) The 

ed 8 submission.—(1) Authority; (2) Commandiment ; ; (3) 
bedience. 


II. HEALING A FRIEND. 


|. Prayer for the Sick: 

They besought him for her (38). 

Only say the word, and my servant shall be healed (Matt. 8 ; 8). 
Biralghtway ther tell him of her perk 1 ; 80) 

He. t him that he would... heal al his oon oe 4:47). 
The sapere te) faith shall save him that is sick (Jas. 5 


i. Commandment from the Lord: 

He... rebuked the fever (39). 

Be thou made clean (Matt. 8 : 9). 

As thou hast believed, so be it done unto Lag (Matt. 8: 18). 


Even the winds and the sea obey him (Matt. 8 : 27). 
Arise, take up thy bed, and walk (John 5 : 8).. 


Ill. Healing from Disease: 
She rose up and ministered unto them a 
= ae his leprosy was cleansed (Matt. a At 
+y- sat was healed in that h our (Matt 
The ber left her, and she ministered unto them ‘(Mark 1; $1). 
Straightway the man was made whole (John 5 : 9), 
1, “He rose up the sy eee ss and entered ite the house of 
Simon.” (1) J in the syn agoeue ; (2) J in the home. 
2. “They besought him for er (1) The afflicted woman; (2) 
The great Physician; (3) The importunaie intercessors.—(1 ) 
Sickness; ( 2) ayer; (3) Healing. 
8. ‘It left her . she rose up an “ministered.” Qa) reap (2) 
Helpfulness —(1) Sickness gone ; (2) Activity resumed ; 
ry re 


Ill, HEALING A MULTITUDE, 
|, Multitudes Brought : 


All they that had any sick... brought them re 
They promane unto him all that ¥ were sick y= 4: 
They ht unto him man 


¥, h devils Glatt. § 8: Py 
Hav A. with them the lame, blind, dumb, maimed ‘ 
Great multitudes came. . . to be healed (Luke 5 : 


Ul, Multitudes Healed : 

He laid his hands on every one of them, and healed them (40). 
Healing all manner of disease and . . . of sickness (Matt, 4 : 23). 
He. ealed all that were sick (Matt. 8 : 16). 


They cast them down at his feet; and » healed them (Matt. 15: 30). 
By whose stripes ye were healed a Pet. 2 : 24). 


ill. Multitudes Welcomed: 
I must preach the good tidings .. 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come (Isa. 55 ; 1). 
Come unto me, all ye that labour (Matt. 11 : 28), 
If any man thirst, let him come (John 7 : 87). 
The _— and the bride say, Come (Rey. 22 ; 17). 
1. “The 4,- had any sick ... brought them unto him.” (1) 
8u humanit a0) Wise helpfu pees (3) Sure relief. 
2. “He lal his han 8 on every one of them, and healed them.”’ 
(1) Brought ; (2) Touched ; (8) Healed.—(1) The Lord’s helping 
hands; »: 2) The sinner’s perfect healing. 
3. “ There was I sent.’ a? The design of Christ’s coming; (2) 
The fidelity of Christ’s toil. 


. to the other cities (43). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSIONS, 


Common in Christ's day (Matt. 4 : 24; 8 : 16). 

Sometimes produced madness (Matt. 8 : 28 ; Luke 8 : 27-29), 
Demoniacs were brought to Jesus (Mark 1 : 32), 

Many demons were cast out (Luke 4 : 41 ; 13 : 82). 

Bome plead with Jesus (Matt. 8 : 31 ; Mark 5 ; 12). 

Seven devils cast out of Mary Magdalen (Luke 8 : 2). 

A legion cast out of aman (Luke 8 : 30-32). 

Cast out in Christ's name (Mark 9 : 38 ; 16 : 17), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After passing from the midst of 
his townspeople of Nazareth, Jesus went to the city of Caper- 
naum. On the seashore near that city the calling of Simon 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, and the miraculous draught 
of fishes, took place. According to Mark (Mark 1 : 16-23), 
the call of the four fishermen occurred immediately before 
the sabbath day referred to in this lesson. It is very probable 
that the miraculous draught of fishes was (Luke 5: 1-11) at 


the time of this call ; hence that incident should be placed 
before the last clause of Luke 4:31. No other incidents are 
recorded, 


Piaces.—Capernaum ; first by the lake of Gennesaret, then 
in the synagogue, and in the house of Simon, where the sick 
were probably brought at evening; then some uninhabited 
place not far off. From this time Capernaum was to be the 
center of Jesus’ labors in Galilee. Whether personal reasons 
influenced hie choice or not is not known, Ewald, Light- 
foot, and some others, have supposed that at this time the 
Lord’s mother and brethren were residing there. Dr. An- 
drewd maintains, however, that it is more probable that 
Capernaum was selected chiefly on account of its local posi- 





$.—Matt. 9: 1-13. The sinuer’s Physician. 


of Galilee, and the great international roads from Egypt to 
Syria ran through it. It was also in the direct line from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, and gave, Jesus such opportunities 
for commingling and intercourse with his fellow-men as the 
more secluded little Nazareth, among the hills, could not 
offer him. From this center he could readily visit all parts 
of Galilee, and by means of the sea he also had ready access 
to the regions of the east, and to towns in the Jordan valley 
both north and south. He could easily make circuits into 
Galilee on the west, Trachonitis on the north, and Decapolis 
and Perea on the east and south. The city was also but a 
little way from Bethsaida, the home of Philip, and was itself 
the home of Simon and Andrew. , 
The site of Capernaum has long been a subject of dispute. 
The Gospels declare that it was on the Sea of Galilee; but 
the discussion is as to the exact place, as has previously been 
stated. Neither the evangelists nor Josephus are definite 
enough to make the determining of the particular spot an 
easy task. Modern students of facts who have examined 
carefully the probable sites along the seashore, differ in their 
conclusions. 
The last verse refers to a circuit in Galilee, though very 
many ancient authorities read “Judea” (Rev. Ver., mar- 
gin). This reading is the only hint given of an early ‘miei 
try in Jadea by any of the three synoptists (Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke). 
_Trwz.—Immediately after the removal to Capernaum. If 
the Galilean ministry began before the second passover, this 
occurrence took place a few weeks, at most, before that feast, 
—probably in March, 781 (A.D. 28). Andrews places it about 
six weeks later,—in April. The length of time covered by 
the lesson is not stated, The withdrawal occurred the day 
after the Sabbath. 
Persons.—Our Lord and a demoniac, with the assembly 
in the synagogue; the mother-in-law of Simon, with the four 
fishermen disciples (Mark); the multitudes of Capernaum, 
with their sick; the multitudes that sought him when he 
withdrew, Peter being the spokesman (Mark). 
Incrpents.—The healing of the demoniac in the syna- 
gogue; the wonder of the people; the healing of Simon’s 
mother-in-law; the cure of many in the evening; the with- 
drawal, and the search for Jesus ; his answer; the (first) cir- 
cuit in ‘Galilee. 

PARALLEL Passages,— Matthew 4 : 23, 24 (in part); Mark 
1: 23-89). ‘ 





©RITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 33, 34.—And in the synagogue there was a man which 
had a spirit of an wnelean devil ; and he cried out with a loud 
voice, Ah! what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
art thou come to destroyus? I know thee who thow art, the Holy 
One of God: The story of this miracle is presented in Luke 
in language almost exactly similar to that found in Mark 
(Mark 1 : 23-28). Mark says the man was “in” the unclean 
spirit; Luke, that he “had” the spirit. The representation 
of the writers is, that the unclean spirit or demon was an 
independent. personal spirit, which took possession of the 
man. The man’s thought and life, his actions and words, 
moved, as it were, in the sphere of the spirit, so far as the 
latter held him under its control; and he “ had” the spirit, 
in so far as the spirit made its abode within him. The dif- 
ference in expression between Mark and Luke with reference 
to the spirit,—Mark calling it “an unclean spirit,” and Luke, 
“a spirit of an unclean demon,”—is perhaps connected with 
the fact that Luke would give a more exact description for 
his Gentile readers; but, not improbably, it may be regarded 
as one of the accidental differences, as we may call them, 
which are characteristic of different persons who tell the same 
story. The word which stands at the beginning of verse 34 
is not found in Mark’s narrative. It is held by the best 
writers to be an exclamation “ Ah!” or “Ha!” as expressing 
surprise or terror, and not the imperative of a verb, “let 
alone,” or “ let us alone,” as the Authorized Version has it. 

The words “ with a loud voice” are added by Luke, but 
the verb “cried out,” which Mark has, as well as Luke, sug- 
gests the idea of the whole expression. It was an outcry, as 
if from the depth of the soul. The spirit used the man’s 
voice, as if having full possession of him.— What have we to do 
with thee: This expression properly means, What have we in 
common? Here the thought seems/to be, What business have 
you to interfere with us,—your sphere and ours are not the 
same. Are you invading our sphere with hostile intent, to 
destroy us? The spirit uses the words “we” and “us” in 
his first questions, but he says “I” in the sentence which 
follows. The explanation of this would seem to lie in the 
fact that, in the questions, he speaks in the name, as it were, 
of all the demons. It was the sphere of the demons, and not 
that of this spirit alone, which Jesus seemed to be invading. 
On the other hand, it was this spirit alone, who would here 
acknowledge that he in Jesus the Holy One 
of God. 

Verses 35-37.—And Jeeus 





tion and relations. The city lay upon the shore of the Sea 


peace, and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown him 





him, saying, Hold thy 
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down in the midst, he came out of him, having done him no hurt. 


_ And amazement came upon All, and they spake together, one with 


another, saying, What is this word ? for with authority and power 
he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come out, And there 
went forth a rumor concerning him into every place of the region 
round about: Jesus silences the demon. He did not desire 
to receive such recognition, but to drive forth the evil agent 
from the man whom he had in his power. The command to 
be silent was the negative side, as it were, of the command 
to come out. Luke speaks of the demon as “throwing him 
down;” Mark, as “tearing him.” In both cases, the reference 
is to a convulsion, which, though a terrible one, as indicated 
by the strong expressions used, did not inflict any real injury 
upon the man. The words of Luke “having done him no 
hurt,” says Godet, “reproduce in a striking. manner the im- 
pression of eye-witnesses: they ran towards the unhappy 
man, expecting to find him dead; and to their surprise, on 
lifting him up, they find him perfectly restored.”—Jn the 
midst: Or, rather, “into” the midst of the company present 
in the synagogue.— What is this word: Some hold that this 
expression refers to the word spoken in verse 35; others, 
that it refers to the teaching of Jesus, The expression in 
Mark, which has the more life-like character, “ What is this? 
a new teaching; with authority,” etc., would seem to indicate 
that the persons who were present, seeing and hearing, com- 
bined the two things in one. They connected the word of 
teaching with the word of power, and thus found a wonder 
and an authority in the teaching, to which they were un- 
accustomed. It was a new teaching, indeed !— With authority 
and power: Mark uses the word “authority” only. The 
power was the authority put in exercise where results like 
this were to be accomplished.— A rumor : Literally, “asound” 
or “noise.” It was noised abroad. Mark says, “ A report 
went out,” 

Verses 38, 39.—And he rose up from the synagogue, and 
entered into the house of Simon. And Simon's wife's mother 
was holden with a great fever ; and they besought him for her. 
And he stood over her, and rebuked the fever ; and immediately 
she rose up and gninistered unto them: Both Mark and Luke 
represent the entering ipto Simon’s house as following im- 
mediately upon-the departure from the synagogue. When 
we take the two accounts in connection with each other, 
we can hardly doubt that Jesus was acquainted with Simon 
and his brother, and also with James and John, from the 
early days of his public work ; and the hint of such acquaint- 
ance given by the two evangelists is quite in harmony with 
what John tells us of the relation. of these disciples to Jesus. 
Jesus knew them—we may not question this—before he called 
them to be apostles.— With a great fever: The commentators 
find here, as in several other places, an indication of Luke’s 
accuracy of observation and detail as a physician. She was 
in a violent fever heat.— He stood over her: Matthew says, he 
“touched her ;” Mark, “He... took her bf'the hand.” He 
bent over her, took her by the hand, and lifted her up, 
rebuking the fever as he didso. In the expression “rebuked 
the fever,” Luke conceives of it as a hostile power which 
had taken possession of her. He personifies the fever. She 
“ ministered unto them;” that is, to the family and friends 
who were present, among whom Jesus was of course, on every 
ground, the most prominent one. Matthew says, according 
to the text adopted by the Revisers, “ ministered unto him; ” 
losing sight of the others, as it were, in the thought of her 
rendering the service to the one who had delivered her from 
the powér of the disease, 

Verzes 40, 41.—And when the sun was setting, all they that 
had any sick with divers diseases brought them unto him ; and he 
laid his hands on every one of them, cnd healed them. And 
devils also came out from many, crying out, and saying, Thou art 
the Son of God. And rebuking them, he suffered them not to 
speak, because they knew that he was the Christ: Here again the 
language of the evangelists is nearly the same, as they give 
this general statement of the healing work of Jesus, which 
followed after the restoration of the mother of Peter's wife 
from her sickness, As it was a sabbath, the crowds of people 
came with their sick friends at sunset, to present them to 
Jesus. Mark says, “All the city was gathered together at 
the door.” He represents the coming to Jesus for his heal- 
ing power as having occurred while he was still at Simon’s 
house, or possibly after he had returned to his own house. 
The demons are here represented as recognizing and acknow!l- 
edging Jesus, as in the case of the man who was possessed by 
an unclean spirit (v. 34). They knew him to be the Holy 
One, the Messiah, the Son of God; and when his power 
manifested itself, they could not but acknowledge it, even as 
they felt it—And rebuling them: Bidding them be silent, as he 
had bidden the one who had addressed him before. 

Verses 42-44—And ‘en it was day, he came out and went 
into a desert place: and the multitudes sought after him, and came 
unto him, and would have stayed him, that he should not go from 
them. But he said unto them, I must preach the good tidings of 
the kingdom of God to the other cities also: for therefore was I 
sent. And he was preaching in the synagogues of Galilee: Mark 
represents the time of Jésus’ going to the desert place as “in 
the morning, a great while before day.” Luke is less definite, 
but possibly is not inconsistent with Mark. The very early 





hour when the light first began to appear was probably the 
hour when Jesus rose and went forth for prayer. The mul- 
titudes followed later. Mark gives what seems to be a very 
natural and probable account of the matter. He says that 
Peter and ii.sze who were with him came to Jesus,—appar- 
ently some time after Jesus had left his house and gone to 
the desert place,—and carried him the information that the 
multitudes were seeking for him. The multitudes followed 
stil) later, if, indeed, they came at all ; and we are not to under- 
stand that the conversation was, as Mark gives it, wholly 
between Jesus and Peter and his companions, and in view of 
what the people were evidently disposed to do. Jesus points 
them, in reply to their urgent demand that he should remain 
with them still longer, that his work calls him to other cities 
and villages. The message of good which he brought must 
be widely proclaimed. The blessings which he had to bestow 
must be given to others who were in need, as well as to them. 
This was the purpose with which he had been sent upon his 
mission. The marginal reading “Judea,” which is found in 
many ancient authorities, is rejected by the Revised Version, 
and seems improbable because of what is said in the narrative 
of Mark, and because the city nearest where Jesus now was, 
when the desire of the multitudes was made known to him, was 
a center, as it were, of Galilean cities and villages to which he 
would naturally be disposed next to direct his course. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The people of Nazareth having rejected our Lord and 
driven him from among them, another center of activity had 
to be chosen, and the town of Capernaum was selected for the 
high honor of being henceforth “his own city.” It lay on 
the shore of the Lake of Galilee, on the west side, not far 
from the entrance of the Jordan into the lake, but its exact 
site is still a matter of dispute. Some think the ruins known 
as Tel Him mark the spot; others favor the claims of Tel 
Minieh, a few miles farther south. Tel Him lies on a gentle 
slope, rising to low heights behind, and shows by a chaos of 
squared or carved stones that a considerable place was once 
there. Indeed, the remains of a synagogue of white lime- 
stone, different from the black basalt of the stones around, 
have seemed to some the memorials of that of which we read 
in the Gospel as built. by the centurion who was friendly to 
the Jews; but this identification is questioned by others. 

It seems‘to militate against Tel Him being Capernaum, 
that no roads lead from it such as might have been expected 
in a place so prosperous, At Tel Minieh there is a mass of 
green rolling sward, the rounded hills standing back from the 
shore, while a pleasant stream flows at its northern side, 
entering the lake at this turn through a swampy fringe of 
Syrian papyrus, close to a rocky cape round which the path, 
cut in the stone and used for immemorial centuries, leads 
northward. The great Roman road strikes downward to Tel 
Minieh, so that the rich caravan trade of antiquity would 
find in it a temporary depot, while the military movements 
of a garrison would be easy to and from it. There are no 
visible ruins, however; but the peasants dig for blocks of 
squared limestone to burn for mortar, and have revealed a 
wealth of these testimonies to ancient city life on the spot. 
There is, moreover, not far from it, a spring which appears 
to be that mentioned by Josephus as the spring of Caper- 
naum, since it still contains fish identical with a species found 
in the Nile, as he relates of that which he notices. It is, at 
any rate, a very charming position for a town, contrasting, in 
that respect, to its advantage, with Tel Him. 

Jesus had just chosen his first four disciples, or apostles, by 
a formal and permanent invitation to join him, and had now 
around him the nucleus which was ultimately to develop into 
the innumerable membership of the new kingdom. of God, 
since gathered. Peter and his brother Andrew, and James 
and John,—also two brothers,—had identified themselves so 
completely with him, that from this time they gave up their 
previous occupation as fishermen and attended him in his 
daily circuits or labors. 

It was fitting that an event so momentous in the history of 
his work should be marked by such proofs of his Divine 
power as might confirm these first supporters in their loyalty 
tohim. He had apparently “called” them on a Friday, at 
the sunset of which the Jewish Sabbath began. The holy 
Sabbath light, which burned in every household till the 


sacred day ended, would be kindled at the third blast of the | 


synagogue trumpet, as the rim of the sun disappeared; and 
we may well imagine that the night passed with our Lord in 
quiet withdrawal from the haunts of men to the hills which, 
as a Galilean, he loved so well, to commune, under the shin- 
ing stars, with his heavenly Father, whose work he had come 
to carry out. 

The morning service at the synagogue began at nine, and 
was attended by the whole Jewish population. That one was 
amongst them of whose miraculous power they had already 
heard, would secure an even more crowded congregation, 
since he would assuredly be in the house of God on the holy 
day. Nor were they disappointed. The elders were in their 































places; the reader had recited the eighteen prayers which 
formed the first part of morning worship, the congregation 
adding their “ Amens;” the first lesson had been read, the 
people chanting the words after the reader, and then had 
come the second lesson. This finished, the reader called on 
Jesus, as a recognized teacher or rabbi, to speak from the 
passage to those present. 

We are not told from what part of Scripture the lesson had 
been taken ; but, whatever it was, our Lord’s mode of treating 
it was very different from that to which they were accustomed. 
Intellectual vigor spent itself then, as now among the Ma- 
hometans in the great schools of Cairo, on commenting on 
the comments of earlier rabbis, or even on the comments on 
other comments, Originality was proscribed. An authority 
for every utterance was demanded. Instead of this, Jesus 
spoke for himself as his own authority, casting aside the sers 
vility of the day. The hearers were astonished, but felt the 
power of the new teaching. But a strange interruption dis- 
turbed the discourse as it proceeded. Among those present 
was “a man with an unclean spirit ;” that is, a spirit which 
drove its victim, in his paroxysms of madness, to haunt grave- 
yards and other places “unclean” to the Jew. Suddenly, as 
Christ spoke, the frenzy came on him uncontrollably. Rising 
in the midst of the people with a wild scream which must 
have terrified every one, he cried aloud, “Ha! what have wéto 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy 
us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God!” 
The presence of such a one was agony to the being held cap-« 
tive by the powers of darkness; for evil feels how awful 
goodness is, and hates it for its contrast to its own self-con- 
demned impurity. 

The whole congregation must have been in the most excited 
and noisy alarm; but Jesus stood calm and unmoved,—the 
only one present, we may imagine, who did so. He would 
not accept acknowledgment of his Messiahship from:a source 
so foul. “Hold thy peace,” said he, turning to the poor 
sufferer, “and come out of him,” addressing the evil spirit 
rather than the man, as if humanity had been so overpowered 
by the intruding demon that it no longer acted in any of its 
faculties except as his passive instrument. Feeling it must 
obey a command from one who was irresistible in his authority, 
but evil to the last, the spirit forthwith threw its victim down 
in the midst of the audience, tearing him as it did so, and 
then, with a howl, fled out of him to its own place. “This 
new teaching,” muttered the people, “is, indeed, with au- 
thority.” It has the sign of God on it when even devils haye 
to yield to its commands, 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





A SABBATH IN CAPERNAUM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


There are seven references to Christ’s preaching in the 
synagogues in this chapter, and only two in the rest of this 
Gospel. Probably our Lord somewhat changed his method, 
and Luke, as the evangelist of the gospel for Gentile as well 
as Jew, emphasizes the change, as foreshadowing and war- 
ranting the similar procedure in Paul’s preaching. This 
lesson takes us down from the synagogue at Nazareth, among 
its hills, to that at Capernaum, on the lakeside, where Jesus 
was already known as a worker of miracles. The two Sab- 
baths are in sharp contrast. The issue of the one is a tumult 
of fury and hate; that of the other, a crowd of suppliants and 
an eager desire to keep him with them. The story is in four 
paragraphs, each showing a new phase of Christ’s power 
and pity. 

1. Verses 33-37 present Christ asthe Lord of that dark 
world of evil. The hushed silence of the synagogue, listening 
to his gentle voice, was suddenly broken by shrieks of rage 
and fear, coming from a man who had been sitting quietly 
among the others. Possibly his condition had not been 
suspected until Christ’s presence roused his dreadful tyrant. 
The man’s voice is at the demon’s service, and not only Jesus 
recognizes what speaks through the wretched victim. We 
take for granted the réality of demoniacal possession, as cer- 
tified, for all who believe Jesus, by his words and acts in 
reference to it, as well as forced on us by the phenomena 
themselves, which are clearly distinguishable from disease, 
madness, or sin. The modern aversion to the supernatural 
is quite as much an unreasonable prejudice as any old 
woman’s belief in witchcraft ; and Professor Huxley, making 
clumsy fun of the “pigs at Gadara,” is holding opinions in 
the same sublime indifference to evidence of facts as the most 
superstitious object of his narrow-visioned scorn. 

Napoleon called “ impossible” a “beast of a word.” So it 
is in practical life,—and no less so when glibly used to dis- 
credit well-attested facts. We neither aspire to the om- 
niscience, which pronounces that there can be no possession 
by evil spirits, nor venture to brush aside the testimony of the 
Gospels and the words of Christ, in order to make out such 
a contention. : 

Note the rage and terror of the demon. The presence of 





purity is a sharp pain to impurity, and an evil spirit is stirred 
| to its depths when in contact with Jesus. Monstrous growths 
' that love the dark shrivel and die in sunshine. The same 
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presence which is joy to some may be a véry hell to others. 
We may approach even here that state of feeling which broke 
out in these shrieks of malignity, hatred, and dread. It is an 
awfal thing when the only relief is to get away from Jesus, 
and when the clearest recognition of his holiness only makes 
us the more eager to disclaim any connection with him. 
That is the hell of hells. In its completeness, it makes the 
anguish of the demon; in its rudiments, it is the misery of 
some men. 

Observe, too, the unclean spirit’s knowledge, mot only of 

the birthplace and name, but of the character and divine 
relationship of Jesus, That is one of the features,of demoni- 
acal possession which distinguish it from disease or insanity, 
and is quite incapable of explanation on any other ground, 
It gives a glimpse into a dim région, and suggests that the 
counsels of heaven, as effected on earth, are keenly watched 
and understood by eyes whose gleam is unsoftened by any 
touch of pity or submission. It is most natural, if there are 
such spirits, that they should know Jesus while men knew 
him not, and that their hatred should keep pace with their 
knowledge, even while by the knowledge the hatred was seen 
to be vain. 
. Observe Christ’s tone of authority and sternness. He had 
pity for men, who were capable of redemption ; but his words 
and demeanor to the spirits are always severe. He accepts 
the most imperfect recognition from men, and often seems as 
if laboring to evoke it; but he silences the spirit’s clear recog- 
nition. The confession which is “unto salvation” comes 
from a heart that loves, not merely from a head that per- 
ceives; and Jesus accepts nothing else, He will not have his 
name soiled by such lips. 

Note, still further, Christ’s absolute control of the demon. 
His bare word is sovereign, and secures outward obedience, 
though from an unsubdued and disobedient will. He cannot 
make the foul creature love, but he can make him act, 
Surely Omnipotence speaks, if demons hear and obey. Their 
king had been conquered, and they knew their master. The 
strong man had been bound, and this is the spoiling of his 
house, The question of the wondering worshipers in the 
synagogue goes to the root of the matter, when they ask what 
they must think of the whole message of One whose word 
gives law to the unclean spirits; for the comand to them is a 
fevelation to us, and we learn his godhead by the power of 

is simple word, which is but the forth-putting of his will. 

, We cannot but notice the lurid light thrown by the exist- 
ence of such spirits on the possibility of undying and re- 
aponsible beings reaching, by continued alienation of heart and 
will from God, a stage in which they are beyond the capacity 
of improvement, and outside the sweep of Christ’s pity. 

. 2. Verses 38 and 39 show us Christ in the gentleness of 
his healing power, and the immediate service of gratitude to 
him, The scene in the synagogue manifested “authority and 
power,” and was prompted by abhorrence of the demon even 
more than by pity for his victim; but now the Lord’s tender- 
ness shines unmingled with sternness, Mark gives details of 
this cure, which, no doubt, came from Peter,—such as his joint 
ownership of the house with his brother, the names of the 
companions of Jesus, and the infinitely tender action of taking 
the sick woman by the hand and helping her to rise, But 
Luke, the physician, is more precise in his description of the 
case: “holden by a great fever.” He traces the cure to the 
word of rebuke, which, no doubt, accompanied the clasp of 

hand. 

Venee again Christ puts forth divine power in producing 
effects in the material sphere by his naked word. “ He spake, 
and it was done.” That truly divine prerogative was put 
forth at the bidding of his own pity, and that pity which 
wielded omnipotence was kindled by the beseechings of 
sorrowing hearts. Is not this miracle, which shines so lus- 
trously by the side of that terrible scene with the demon, a 
picture in one case, and that the sickness of one poor and 
probably aged woman, of the great truth that heartens all 
our appeals to him? He who moves the forces of Deity 
still from his throne lets us move his heart by our cry. 

Luke is especially struck with one feature in the case,—the 
immediate return of ordinary strength. The woman is lying, 
the one minute, pinned down and helpless with “ great fever,” 
and the next is bustling about her domestic duties. No won- 
der that a physician should think so abnormal a case worthy 
of note. When Christ heals, he heals thoroughly, and gives 
strength as well as healing. What could a woman, with no 
house of her own, and probably a poor dependant on her 
son-in-law, do for her healer? Not much. But she did 
what she could, and that without delay. The natural impulse 
of gratitude is to give its best, and the proper use of healing 
and new strength is to miuister to Him. Such a guest made 
humble household cares worship, and all our poor powers or 
tasks, consecrated to his praise and become the offerings of 
grateful hearts, are lifted into greatness and dignity. He did 
not despise the modest fare hastily dressed for him; and he 
still delights in our gifts, though the cattle on a thousand 
hills are his. “I will sup with him,” says he, and therein 
promises to become, as it were, a guest at our humble tables. 

3. Verses 40 and 41 show us the all-sufficiency of Christ’s pity 


morning, and the healing of the woman immediately after, 
and the meal she prepared the mid-day-repast. The news 
had time to spread; and, as soon as the sinking sun relaxed 
the sabbatical restrictions, a motley crowd came 

round the house, carrying all the sick that could be lifted, all 
eager to share in his healing. The same kind of thing may 
be seen yet round many a European or American traveler's 
tent. It did not argue real faith in him, but it was genuine 
sense of need, and expectation of blessing from his hand; 
and the measure of faith was the measure of blessing. They 
got what they believed he could give. If their faith had 
been larger, its answers would have been greater. 

But men are quite sure that they want to be well when 
they are ill, and bodily healing will be sought with far more 
earnestness and trouble than soul-healing. Crowds came to 
Jesus as physician who never cared to come to him as 
redeemer. Offer men the smaller gifts, and they will run 
over one another in their scramble for them ; but offer them 
the highest, and they will scarcely hold out a languid hand 
to take them. 

But the point made prominent by Luke is the inexhausti- 
ble fulness of pity and power, which met and satisfied all the 
petitioners. The misery spoke to Christ’s heart; and so, as 
the level rays of the setting sun cast his lengthening shadow 
among the sad groups, he moved amidst them, and with 
gentle touch healed them all. To-day, as then, the fountain 
of his pity and healing power is full, after thousands have 
drawn from it, and no crowd of suppliants bars our way to 
his heart or his hands, Hg has “enough for all, enough for 
each, enough for evermore,” 

The reference to demoniacs adds nothing to the particulars 
in the earlier verses except the evidence it gives of the fre- 
quency of possession then. 

4. Verses 42-44 show us Jesus seeking seclusion, but will- 
ingly sacrificing it at men’s call. He withdraws in early 
morning, not because his store of power was exhausted, or his 
pity had tired, but to renew his communion with the Father. 
He needed solitude and silence, and we need it still more, 
No work worth doing will ever be done for him unless we are 
familiar with some quiet place, where we and God alone to- 
gether can hold converse, and new strength be poured into 
our hearts. Our Lord is here our pattern, also, of willing 
leaving the place of communion when duty calls and men 
implore. We must not stay on the Mount of Transfiguration 
when demoniae boys are writhing on the plain below, and 
heart-broken fathers wearying for our coming. A great 
solemn “must” ruled his life, as it should do ours, and the 
fulfilment of that for which he “ was sent” ever was his aim, 
rather than even the blessedness of solitary communion or 
the rey ose of the silent hour of prayer. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Demoniacal possession must be accepted. He who weakens 
and degrades himself, defies parents and wholesome laws, 
and spits his venom of spirit in profanity in God's face, is 
either possessed of a devil, or so much of one himself as to 
need no such possession. ; 

The devil cast out here was one of the meanest kind. 
There are some almost respectable in comparison. “How 
like a mounting devil in the heart rules unreined ambition.” 
There are ambitions of dominion great as Lucifer’s that 


the body meant for the temple of the Holy Ghost, sets it at 
feasts where it requires but a wand-wave to make them swine, 
fills it with delirium by opium or some other of the devil’s 
brewings, herds it with beasts, and rots the bones with the 
fruit of lust, 

The degraded man would be anxious to be quiet in a crowd, 
or hide himself; but the devil, wishing to degrade him as 
much as possible, or unbearably tormented to the verge of 
destruction himself by Christ’s presence and teaching, yells 
out (v. 33). 

The poor fool thought he had a definite time to run riot 
and ruin men, and might be as outrageous as he pleased. 


word for a mad dog. ! 

1. Peter’s wife was his better self. 2, Her mother was 
revered, and not a target for addle-pated jokes ; they besought 
Christ for her (v. 38). 3, Christ cured her completely 
without any wearisome convalescence, and, 4, like the vast 
majority of that class, she “ministered unto them” (v. 39). 
5. As the sun was setting, all the sick with divers diseases 
were cured, all devils were cast out, and the whole city was 
swept clean of contagion. Oh for one taste of that sweet air! 

After miracles, Christ goes alone to pray (v. 42). He said, 
“T live by the Father.” 

One Sabbath they are trying to hurl him down the hill 
headlong; the next, others seek him, and stay him from 
departing from them (v. 42). 

They had not the missionary spirit; he had (vs. 43, 44). 





and power. The synagogue worship would be in the early 


command some respect, but an unclean devil! How it defiles. 


Christ said “Be muzzled ;” do not bite, or even bark,—fit |, 


_ ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the synagogue there was a man, which had a spirit of an 
wnelean devil (vy. 33). Being in the house of God doesn’t 
make one a man of God. An unclean spirit doesn’t go out 
of a man merely because a man goes intoasanctuary. There 
is such a thing as a devil-possessed pew-holder. This is a 
trath that some of us have more than suspected at times; 
but the trouble with us has been that we were inclined to 
look in another pew than our own for such an inconsistency 
as this. 

What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art 
thou. come to destroy vs? (v. 34.) A loving purpose does not 
always secure 2 warm welcome. One’s best friend may be 
hated by one who is his own worst enemy. He who is bent 
on evil is hostile to good. There are those who shrink from 
the presence of Jesus because they realize that their desires 
and plans and endeavors are all at variance with his mission. 
But what a state one must be in who would cry out against 
the loving Saviour, “What have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us?” 

When the devil had thrown him down in the midst, he came out 
of him, having done him no hurt (v. 35). The devil in a man 
may seem at his worst at the very moment when his power 
over the man is being finally broken. There is comfort in 
this thought to those who seek help from Christ against the 
devil in themselves, or in their dear ones. Their hope is to 
reat on what they know of the Saviour, and not on what they 
see in the one whom the devil has held in bondage. Things 
may look gloomiest just when the real prospect is brightest. 
The darkest hour of the night may be but a harbinger of the 
soon coming day. He in behalf of whom Christ is speaking 
may, indeed, be thrown down, but he shall not be perma- 
nently harmed. 

He rose wp from the synagogue, and entered into the house of 
Simon (vy. 38). The work of Christ, and the work of every 
follower of Christ, is to be carried on outside of the sanctuary 
as well as in it; in the home as well as in the church. It is 
comparatively easy to keep near to God in the house of God; 
but it is not so easy to maintain communion with God in the 
activities and amid the distractions of every-day life with our 
fellows, Yet unless one can evidence the spirit of Christ in 
his home, he cannot give assurance of its possession by his 
words or his manner in the sanctuary. And in order to be 
at one’s best in his home, one needs to gain all the help that 
the house of God proffers to him. It is not a choice between 
the home and the church, but it is a conjoining of the home 
and the church, that illustrates and promotes the spirit of 
Christ. 

All they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them 
unto him ; and he laid his hands on every one of them, and healed 
them (v.40). Jesus could cure all diseases, just as he could 
feed the hungry multitude with bread and fish; and he was 
as ready, while here in the flesh, to work the one wonder as 
the other in proof of his power to forgive sins. Jesus is the 
same to-day as he was in those long-ago days in Capernaum. 
When men lack health or food, they have a right to seek his 
help, in confidence that he will give that help in the measure 
and in the manner that he sees to be best. But when men 
expect Jesus to give them loaves and fishes without any 
work on their part, or to cure all their sicknesses without 
the use of such means as God has disclosed for the purpose, 
Jesus would rebuke their presumption, and would have them 
know that they have mistaken the sign for the truth signified. 

I must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of God to the 
other cities also: for therefore was I sent (v. 43). Jesus of 
Nazareth as a preacher had a special mission assigned to 
him, within a limited field. Ultimately his work was to 
extend into all the world, but now it was to be centered 
in the cities and villages of the Holy Land. He was not to 
go with his personal message of grace te all the Gentile peo- 
ples, But within the prescribed limits of his field, Jesus was 
to do his work thorgughly. Therefore was he sent. Every 
disciple of Jesus has a special field of evangelizing assigned 
to him, It is his duty to know where that field is, to keep 
within it, and to give attention to its every portion; for there- 
fore is He sent. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HIN TS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


That which the Nazarenes would not allow Jesus to do in 
their town, he was able to do in other cities with great power. 
In Capernaum, he was in the synagogue one day, when there 
came in a man who was possessed with an unclean spirit. He 
did not want to be healed, for he was under the power of this 
evil spirit. But the Master had compassion on the man, and 
healed him at once. This made a gregt stir in the town. 
From the synagogue he went to Peter’s house, where he found 
Peter’s mother-in-law in bed with a violent fever. He took 
her by the hand, and rebuked the fever, and at once she arose 
and began to keep house as well as ever. This so amazed 
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brought all the sick folk to Peter’s house, so that they 
crowded around the doors of the house, a great throng. But 

they were not too many for him, and before night there was 

not left in all Capernaum one sick person. The town never 

had had such an experience before, and they very naturally 

wanted him to stay with them for good and all. But he had 

other work to do, as he desired to preach and heal in other 

towns, so he left them and journeyed on, to carry blessings 

elsewhere. 

Now call the attention of the class to two peculiarities of 
the way in which Jesus healed people. In the first place, he 
healed at once, There was never any long period of conva- 
lescence; dreadfully sick this minute, perfectly well the 
next. That was his way, and it showed that he was absolute 
master of all disease. Our doctors all must allow the patient 
to get well slowly,—so that there never was a case of a violent 
fever giving way in a moment so that the invalid went about 
her work as vigorously as before. In the second place, there 
was no disease which baffled him, The best of our doctors 
meet some cases that are too severe for them. And so it 
happens that we see people who have been to all the best 
specialists in the world, and are not better, but rather worse. 
But, with the Master, it made no difference whether the case 
was of yesterday, or was of ten years’ standing. Everything 
had to yield to his word of command. Even when he stood 
in the presence of death, he was Master still; and when he 
called, Lazarus came forth as readily as he would havé an- 
swered the call of Mary, had he been living and in the next 
room. It was this that created such unbounded wonder among 
the people wherever he went, and made them rush after him 
in such numbers that at times they trampled on each other. 

Now call attention to the fact that all his miracles of physi- 
cal healing were only types of that better healing of the 
soul that he came to grant. Blind eyes that saw, taught the 
lesson that he was able to give spiritual sight to those whom 
sin had blinded. Lepers cleansed were only an object-lesson, 
teaching that the deadly leprosy of sin would yield to his 
touch, Deaf ears made to hear, were only a sign that he 
could make deaf ears hear the gospel message, and live, And 
when he raised the dead, we learn that he has power over 
those who are dead in trespasses and sins, and can raise them 
to spiritual life again. We sing, and we sing well, “ Halle- 
lujah! what a Saviour!” : 

But now try to make the scholars see that all the diseased, 
with one exception, were willing to be healed. No blind 
man ever said, “No, Lord, let me remain blind;” and no 
lamé person eyer said, “As for me, I prefer lameness to power 
towalk.” They were not only willing, but they were devoured 
with anxiety to be healed. What then was the exception? 
It was in the case of those who were possessed with evil 
spirits, In none of these cases was the afflicted one willing 
to be healed, so far as the story goes, and in many cases they 
withstood the power of the Saviour as long as they possibly 
could. “Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us?”—this was 
what the poor man in our lesson cried. And in other cases 
we have the same statement. It seems as though this was a 
peculiar kind of evil that afflicted the people of those times, 
and was not at all like any disease that we know of. (It is 
useless under these circumstances to try and make demoniac 
possession an equivalent to epilepsy, or any form of disease 
that physicians treat in our days.) What an awful thing it 
was, then, to have a malady which made the sufferer willing 
to suffer, and more anxious to remain sick than to be healed! 
Surely, of all the afflicted ones in Palestine, these were 
most fo be pitied, But see! How isitin our days? All 
those who have bodily ailments are, like the sick in Christ’s 
time, not only ready, but surpassingly anxious, to be cured, 
so that they will travel thousands of miles and pay large 
sums to be healed. I heard the other day of a man who 
offered $100,000 to any doctor who would cure him. But, 
like the demoniac, the sinner who is led captive by Satan 
prefers to be sick rather than to be healed of his spiritual 
malady. This it is which makes his case as pitiful as the 
case of the demoniac, His need is desperate, and the com- 
plete remedy is at his very door, and yet he says, “ Let me 
alone! What have I todo with thee?” Is not this the case 
of every unpardoned sinner in this school to-day? And is it 
perbaps your case? 

And now for those who are believers the teacher may call 
attention to the fact that Jesus does not heal to-day as he did 
in those times. We have to he sick, and, in spite of all that 
our ultra friends of the “faith cure” may say, there are 
many, even of them, who are sick all their lives, Wil! Jesus, 
then, never again show his power over our bodies to heal 
them? Yes, for the day is coming when his power shall be 
seen over these bodies of ours, and when he shall call them 
from the grave as he did that of Lazarus, and then-will be 
fulfilled what we read, The inhabitaut of that land “shall not 
say I am sick,” for all sickness and sighing shall have fled 
away. Then with perfect souls and perfect bodies we shall 
serve him forever Who wil. thus serve him? Only those 


whose souls he has healed in this world. Are you one of 


these ? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


From what place was Jesus cast out? Where did he then 
go? Was he kindly received? Last week we had the story 
of a Sabbath in Nazareth; today we learn of a Sabbath day 
in Capernaum. Remembering what his custom was, where 
would you expect Jesus to be on the Sabbath day? 

In the Synagogue.—Perhaps it was a week from the day he 
was cast out from the synagogue near his old home, about 
twenty miles from Capernaum. Was he idle and silent on 
weekdays? Oh, no! every day, every hour, was precious 
time to him; he was always busy. He talked and taught as 
he walked along the shores of the sea, or in the streets, and 
in that week had called four men to be his friends and fol- 
lowers. They still worked as fishermen, but on the Sabbath 
day went with him to the synagogue. There are now, in the 
place supposed to have been Capernaum, the ruins of a 
synagogue, thought to be the one which was built by a centu- 
rion, and the same where Jesus preached. While Jesus was 
preaching that day, the people silently listening, suddenly 
there was an outery, a confusion. How would it seem if, 
some time, when you were sitting in your father’s pew and 
the minister preaching, a crazy man should scream out to the 
preacher, and say some strange, wild words? That was the 
disturbance in the synagogue that day. .The Sabbath in Naza- 
reth, the whole mob put Jesus out; in Capernaum, one man 
possessed of evil spirits wanted to put him out. He called to 
him, “ Let us alone; .. . art thou come to destroy us?” 

The evil spirits believed in Jesus’ power more than the 
people of Nazareth. The man called him Jesus of Nazareth, 
and said, “I know thee who thou art; the Holy One of God.” 
Jesus pitied the man, but he spoke to the evil spirit which 
had made the man wild. Since Jesus conquered Satan in the 
wilderness, could he not overcome his messengers of evil? 
“ Hold thyspeace, and come out of him,” he said to the spirit. 
The evil spirit seemed to struggle with the man, and threw 
him on the floor among the people. They took hold of the 
poor man, thinking he might be dead or helpless; they lifted 
him up, he was quiet and well, He looked around with a 
peaceful face, and they saw that he was calm, and cured of 
his dreadful disease. With what does our golden text say he 
cast out the spirits? Do you wonder that the people were 
amazed, surprised, and said to each other, “ What a word is 
this”? Never in a synagogue was such a preacher, never one 
who could speak to evil spirits, and they believe, and tremble 
and obey. Was it strange that the story was told, through all 
the town and country, of what their eyes had seen and their 
ears heard? 

In Simon’s House.—Simon Peter and his brother Andrew 
lived in Capernaum; they were fishermen. What had Jesus 
chosen them to do? Simon Peter had a house in Capernaum, 
where Jesus afterwards often stayed. Simon Peter had a wife, 
and his wife had a sick motherthatday. Luke the physician 
tells us what was the matter, and he tells us how a greater physi- 
cian than he, one whom he loved, went to Simon Peter’s 
house, and into the room where the sick woman was. He 
stood by the bed where the dear mother lay burning and 
throbbing with heat; for Luke says she had a great fever. 
Jesus stood by and told the disease to leave her, just as he 
had bidden the evil spirit come out of the man, Then with 
his cool, kind hand he took her hand, and lifted her up. She 
rose from her bed, not weak and pale, and slowly gaining 
strength for days and weeks, but at once was well and strong. 
How happy she must have been to be able to care for the 
merciful Physician who had so quickly cured her! for she 
used her new life to wait upon Jesus and his disciples that 
very hour. 

The Sabbath Sunset,—Simon Peter’s household and family 
were not left quietly to enjoy the twilight hour with their gra- 
cious guest and his friends, Someone came to the door with a 
sick friend, then another, and another,—the blind, the deaf, 
the lame. More and more brought the sick to be healed,— 
moaning children, the old who were weak and tottering; and 
the voices which called for help were not more than the sighs 
and groans of the sufferers. They had heard of the wonderful 
scene in the synagogue; if Jesus could heal one who had an 
evil spirit, no disease could be too hard for him to cure. It 
seemed as if all the city had gathered at Simon’s door. Did 
Jesus send one away still in pain? “He laid his hands on 
every one of them, and healed them.” Every one of them, 
even those so possessed that evil spirits, as they came away 
from the sick ones, cried out, “Thou art Christ the Son of 
God.” How many-does our golden text say he cured? Can- 
not Jesus nowsend all the evil out of hearts full of sin? 
Do you think Jesus was weary with the work of that busy 
Sabbath day? 

The Day-Dawn.—Very early the next morning, Jesus went 
eway from Peter’s house to a lonely, quiet place to pray. 
Jesus the Son of God would not begin the day without 
prayer. Can any one of us hope to spend the day aright 
unless we ask him to guide and help us? The people came 
again in the early morning to find Jesus, Peter and the rest 
went to him, and told him that the people of Capernaum 
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preach to them and heal their sick. But Jesus said he must 
go on, and tell the good news of salvation in other cities. He 
was sent to gave all who would hear and accept; not in one 
town only, not for one day or one lifetime. It was the whole 
world God 80 loved that he gave his only Son. 

Jesus Our Example.—Jesus came not only to save, but to 
show us how to live. How many things do we learn about 
Jesus in this lesson which even a child may try to copy? 
What was his custom on the Sabbath day? Like Jesus, it 
should be our loving choice to attend God’s worship and learn 
his Word on the Sabbath day. What did he cast out from 
the afflicted man? We cannot do miracles, nor make our- 
selves good, but we can try to avoid evil companions, to help 
others in keeping from ways of sin, and ask Him to cast the 
evil from our hearts and lives. What work of mercy did he 
do in Peter’s house? We cannot heal the sick by miracles, * 
but we can help the helpless. Christian love builds hospitals 
for the sick, the blind, the crippled, homes for the poor, the 
old, orphans’ homes for the young. Every child can learn to 
help the sick and suffering, if only to give a cup of cold 
water. For what did Jesus go away in the early morning? 
We can be earnest and faithful in daily prayer. What did 
he say he must do in other cities? We can all do something 
towards the obeying of his last eommand,—preach the gospel 
to every creature. In what four ways have we learned how 
to follow Christ’s example? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The great Physician now is near.” 

“ Seeking to save.” 

“Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 

“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
‘Let me but hear my Saviour say.” 

* What a friend we have in Jesus.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S, 
CaNon oF DURHAM. 


“A Sprrit or aN Unciean Devit.”—The Jews in our 
Lord’s time distinguished several kinds of possession. And 
as it was an age of little faith and great superstition, they 
attributed to the influence of spirits diseases which were not 
in any way connected with demoniacal possession. Thus the 
woman (Luke 13: 11) who was bowed together is spoken of 
as having “a spirit of infirmity.” But in such cases, our 
Lord, in healing, makes no mention of spiritual influence, 
though he afterwards speaks of her as bound by Satan, the 
author of all evil and sin in the world, and therefore of its 
consequences. The rabbis again distinguish between “an 
unclean spirit,” such as those which in their belief produce 
unclean diseases, as leprosy, issues, etc., and “an unclean 
devil.” These again, they teach, are of two kinds,—the un- 
clean devil, who leads the possessed man to haunt tombs and 
burying-places, like the man possessed in the country of the 
Gadarenes; and the evil spirit, by far the most awful visita- 
tion of all, who enters into those who of set purpose resort to 
these places in order that they may obtain the spirit of divi- 
nation, and become literally inspired by Satan with preter- 
human knowledge. That there were such in our Lord’s time, 
both in the Jewish and Gentile world, is a matter of histori- 
cal fact. The unhappy victim in this case was evidently 
involuntarily possessed, and spoke under the compulsion of 
the Evil One, his own personality being completely over- 
borne. This fearful exercise of satanic power only died 
away gradually before the spread of the gospel. It is alluded 
to as of common occurrence in the writings of the very early 
Fathers, who appeal to the known powers of Christian exor- 
cists as a fact notorious to all; and as a benefit conferred by 
Christianity on society at large. 

Beiter 1x SprritvaL Possessron.—The belief in the 
manifestation of satanic possession is still held by the Mos- 
lems, who have derived it from the Jews, They, too, distin- 
guish between spiritual and diabolical possession, but they 
have added, besides, a popular belief in possession by good 
angels. A prophet like the Mahdi is one possessed by an 
angel of high grade, and is almost worshiped. An eccentric 
man, or one half-witted, so long as he is harmless, is a good 
dervish, or a mad dervish, as the case may be, but in 
either, to be reverenced as possessed with a spirit, while the 
violent maniac, who has no control of his passions, is held 
possessed of the devil. 

“ TAKEN WITH 4 GREAT Fever.” —“ Simon’s wife’s mother 
was taken with a great fever.* This was at Capernaum, in 
the plain of Gennesaret, and the fever was the well-known 
malaria fever of the district,—an exaggerated form of ague. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the natives of these regions 
enjoy any immunity from these fevers, which so often seize 
travelers from more northerly climates. Though in the 
higher lands foreigners are the chief sufferers, yet in the 
whole Jordan valley, and especially in Gennesaret and about 
Jericho, the natives rarely escape; and those whose poverty 
or avocations compel them to remain there during the early 





wanted him to stay with them,—to make it his home, to 


autumn, show the effects in their ague-stricken frames, The 
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women about Tiberias are especially subject to the fever, not 

having the advantage enjoyed by the men of fishing on the 

Jake, away from the exhalations of the land. Many were 

the piteous appeals to our medicgl skill, and for quinine, 
‘ from these poor sufferers, The words of St. Luke, “a great 
- fever,” are a technical expression for this particular malaria 
fever, used by the Greek physicians, and exactly what we 
_ might expect from the writer, himself a physician. 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


The title of this lesson suggests the main teaching of the | 


lesson. Jesus is The Great Physician. He ministers with 


loving sympathy and with power to those who are diseased in | 


body, disordered in mind, or’in spiritual need. 
_ Standing by the bedside of the sick in the home of those 
_dear to him, or heeding the call of strangers bringing to him 
- their sick loved ones, Jesus laid his hands in tenderness on 
those who were helpless, and spoke the words that gave them 
“health again. Seeing one whose mind was under the power 
of an evil spirit, Jesus gave release and comfort to the en- 
thralled one by a single word of authority. Realizing the 
“spiritual lack of those in other places than his home, Jesus 
“went from city to city, telling the glad news of salvation to 
* the lost. 

What Jesus was, Jesus is. The Great Physician of those 
days is the Great Physician of to-day. He is ready now, as 
then, to minister to those who need him, and who come or 
are brought to him in loving trust. 

“They that are whole have no need of a physician; but 
they that are sick”—do. If, indeed, there be any person 

, who has no disease,—of body, of mind, or of spirit,—no need 


* of help or sympathy, the loving power of Jesus would seem 


to have no special desirability to him. But wherever 
there is a weary body, an oppressed mind, or a sin-sick soul, 
the presence of Jesus ought to be welcomed, and his readiness 
“and ability to give cure accordingly ought to be counted on 
confidently. 
Do you know of any one to whom this lesson ought to bring 
hope? Do you know of any one to whom its truths are 


_ mot suited ? 


ADDED POINTS. 


The question of the demon-possessed man in the synagogue, 

is a question of importance to every person: “What have 

~we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth?” On the 
answer to that question depends our eternal destiny. 

A great many are amazed at the power of Jesus, who never 
get beyond their amazemert, They wonder at what they see 
of his work in the world, but they do not trust themselves to 
him in loving confidence. 

Being a disciple of Jesus d8es not guard one against sick- 
ness, Illi health is no sign of God’s displeasure. Its mission 


the Sabbath, has just been issued, and, like its predeces- 
sors, it appears under the auspices of the Jnstitutum 
Judaicum in Berlin. The four tractates now before the 
public—Pirgé Abéth, Yomd, ‘Aboda Zarda, Shabbath— 
offer to a student the most appropriate means of over- 
coming the linguistic difficulties which present them- 
selves in the Talmud to every beginner. 

The characteristic features of Strack’s works. are his 
philological accuracy and an earnest endeavor to remove 
existing difficulties in the text. by the aid of material 
gained from a careful examination of early editions and 
manuscripts. The fact that Shabbdth, the latest of these, 
is dedicated to Professor Néldeke, one of the leading 
| Semitists of our age, is in itself a guarantee of the 
solidity of its contents. Notwithstanding the common 
characteristics of the four publications, Shabbdth is dis- 
tinguished from the rest by marked peculiarities. The 
footnotes are shorter, and are chiefly confined to critical 
comments on the text; the Hebrew type is larger and 
clearer than that before used; and the text appears in 
this case, for the first time, without vowel-points. Strack 
has hereby indicated the method which he desires the 
scholar to follow in his study of post-biblical Jewish 
literature. The reasonableness of this method is obvious. 

From the first three tractates, which are provided with 
vowel-points, the beginner may be expected to acquire 
a considerable number fof new Hebrew words, and to 
acquaint himself with the grammatical principles under- 
lying the language of the Mishné. When turning to 
Shabbath, he will be obliged to take the next step neces- 
sary for whoever intends to get more than a superficial 
knowledge of the language, and obtain the vocalization 
of the consonants for himself. It is evident, however, 
that even a fairly advanced student will in many cases 
remain doubtful as to the correctness of his philological 
procedure. Professor Strack foresaw this, and prepared 
his edition accordingly. Valuable aids to a student are 
given, in the use of the scriptio plena and of the Occiden- 
tal interrogation-marks within the Hebrew text; in the 
condensed contents of the twenty-four chapters in the 
Preface; in brief footnotes, showing now and then 
the pronunciation of single syllables and words; and, 
foremost of all, in a vocabulary of twenty-four pages 
carefully made up, in which every word has been pro- 
vided with vowels. The student is, in fact, never left 
without a trustworthy guide, and can therefore no longer 
regard the study of the original Talmud as an impossi- 
ble task. 

The fact that Professor Strack has kept theological 
discussions out of this series, leaving these to the oral 
instruction of the teacher in the class-room, deserves 
special mention. Such works as these cannot fail to be 


may be only to give a fresh opportunity of the display of | welcomed by the Christian student who would know 


God’s restoring or sustaining grace. 

‘If a follower of Jesus has strength, that strength ought to 
be used in doing good to others. It would have been a sorry 
comment on the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, if the 
record had stood: “And when she was cured she looked out 
for herself, and let them look out for themselves.” 

It is not enough that we go to Jesus seeking his help for 
ourselves. We ought to see to it that others who have need 
of him are pointed to him, or are brought into his presence, 

Jesus does not care for the testimony in his behalf of those 
who are hostile to him. A mere knowledge of the truth is 
mot in itself a sufficient preparation for the work of preach- 
ing. He who preaches must have a love of the truth, in 
order to be effective as a preacher. 

Communion with God is essential to the doing of good 
work for God, 
men, must find opportunity, at times, of being with God, 
away from men. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


> —-— 


HELPS TO TALMUDIC STUDY-* 


more of this important historical material, as also by the 
Jewish student who regards the Talmud as a sacred 
inheritance, in which the spirit of the best of his fathers 
is breathing and teaching later generations, 





There could hardly be a sharper literary contrast than 
that between two recent books offered for sale in Eng- 
land and America. One is the first volume (text only) 
of the scrupulously edited new edition of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte D’Arthur, in which every letter and 
punctuation-mark of Caxton’s impression of the old- 
| time classic are reproduced with as much fidelity as the 
painstaking of a German editor could secure. In these 
handsome octavo pages one re-reads, in the vigorous and 





He who would rightly represent God before | poetic English prose of the fifteenth century, the roman- 


tic and perennially fresh legends of Arthur the king and 
“his noble Knights of the Round Table;” and sees, 
behind all eccentricity and fable, and mistaken ideas of 
true chivalry and Christian living, the mind of medizval 
man struggling upward to a higher plane of thought and 
action. As in Chaucer, with all his offenses against 
wisdom and purity as we now account them, there is an 
upward look and a breath of springtime; so in Malory 





There is a growing recognition, among Christians, of the the idea of* truth and manliness is never lost in monar- 
significance of the Talmud as a storehouse of Jewish wis- chial ~ sacerdotal wareete- ordesdso! blood. Afterfoar 
dom and thought; as, indeed, there is a growing interest Ce?turies we turn again to Caxton’s seemingly rude and 
among Christians in Jewish literature generally. This | >Y 2° means invariable orthography, and spell ores 
fact has induced Professor Hermann Strack, of the Uni- undying story of courage, and loyalty, and mistaken but 


versity of Berlin,—the indefatigable worker in the field of self-sacrificing devotion to notions of right. 


But the 


biblical and post-biblical Hebréw,—to prepare critical other beck A Guenentiont Yankee in King Arthur's Court, 
editions of the more important tractates of the Mishnéa | '™ which . Mark Twain proffers - semi-humorous and 
or separate treatments, in the Talmud, of the traditional semi-satirical story—plentifally and sometimes cleverly 
Jewish law with a special view to the needs of Chris- illustrated by D. Beard—of the cruelties, wickednesses, 


tian students. 


| or absurdities of the Arthurian sixth-century men and 


The tractate Shadbath, treating of the observance of | V°™€?, 98 viewed in their social, political, and religious 


*Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in Berfin. No.7. Schabbath 
der Mischnatraktat ‘‘ Sabbath.’ 
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’ By Professor Dr. Hermann L. Strack. 





inherent right of man to try to make himself what he 
ought to be, without reference to the pretensions of a 
hollow, self-constituted, and hatefully perpetuated aris- 
tocracy of caste. The assertion of this right is the serious 
substructure of a rollicking story abounding in Mark 
Twain’s peculiar methods of thought or turns of phrase. 
There is, perhaps, no use in disputing about tastes; those 
who like the coarser “‘fun” do not, as a rife, like that 
of such representative American humorists as Irving, 
Holmes, Lowell, Curtis, or Warner; while scholarly 
purchasers of Mr. H. Oskar Sommer’s edition of Malory, 
previously alluded to, will not be converted from liking 
their more costly prize by any thought thatthe present book 
costs but a third as much, and is: delivered by an agent 
at your very door, But those who are still conservative 
enough to have reverence for religion will at least hope 
that the author, when he wrote of Sir Bedivere “ going 
grailing,” did not know or think what the Holy Grail 
was supposed to be. (8}7 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 575. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. Sold 
by subscription. Price, $3.00.) 


It is, it must be confessed, rather difficult for the 
reviewer to know what to say about each successive 
book of the inveterate or professional novelists of Eng- 
lanfl and America; such, for instance, as Mrs, Oliphant, 
Miss Yonge, Thomas Hardy, Walter Besant, William 
Black, B. L. Farjeon, James Payn, W. D. Howells, 
Julian Hawthorne, or Bret Harte, whom ambition, habit, 
or an honest desire to earn a livelihood in a chosen pur- 
suit, leads to issue a story a year. The story is pretty 
sure to be neither significant nor valueless; it perhaps 
contains good descriptive passages, some interesting de- 
lineations of character, a novel situation, or a picture of 
a forgotten past; while, if it be by Mr. Hawthorne, it is 
pretty sure to give, somewhere, a fitful gleam, or longer 
glow, from the fires of true genius. But in the most 
recent tale by such writers as Mrs. Oliphant, the late 
Anthony Trollope, or Miss Yonge, there is, in particu- 
lar, an element of sameness which reduces all by the 
given writer to a dead yniformity of style, whether the 
plot be ancient or modern, clerical or lay, adult or 
juvenile. Miss Yonge, for instance, is sure to be remem- 
bered in the English literary history of the nineteenth 
century as the author of The Heir of Redclyffe and the 
Lances of Lynwood. But what new thing can be said 
of her hundredth book, A Reputed Changeling ; or, Three 
Seventh Years Two Centuries Ago? ‘It is never quite 
dull, and it is neyer precisely enthralling; its pictures 
of bygone days are drawn in the colors prevalent in the 
England the author knows and loves so Mell; and its 
moral tone is even and high. Its idea slightly suggests 
that of Julian Hawthorne’s Archibald Malmaison; and 
its style, as usual in Miss Yonge’s historical stories, is 
not wholly unlike that of Charles Kingsley when not at 
his strongest. But why not allow the critic—without 
the slightest disparagement toward well-known and 
almost standard literary goods—simply to append a 
concise descriptive ticket, of size, color, pattern, and 
price, to each new product of the writers named, leaving 
the purchaser to buy with confidence or to"pass on with- 
out the slightest irividiousness, as he would do in the 
case of goods of any other sort? (73 <5} inches, cloth, 
pp. viii, 317. London and New York: Macmillan and 
Company. Price, $1.00.) 


Mr. Blaine, in his reeent North American article in 
defense of protection, lays great stress on the mighty 
development of railroads in the United States, and speaks 
of the generous aid given them by public and private 
treasuries, as greatly tending to promote the settlement 
and enrichment of the country. The“ romance of inven- 
tion and discovery” is hardly more entertaining than 
the plain story of the material growth of our multitudi- 
nous iron roads. The large and handsome book called 
The American Railway, written by many hands and intro- 
duced by a paper by Judge Thomas M. Cooley, has for 
its mission to tell how tracks are laid, lines superintended, 
rolling-stock built and run, bridges constructed, safety 
secured, mails handled, strikes made'or averted, ete. 
The papers, in their complete reissue, show an inter- 
‘dependence and an approach to fulness mot apparent in 
their separate publication in Scribner’s; but, on the 
whole, this method of magazine publication and subse- 
quent reissue, while it makes possible the production of 
works too costly, in text and pictures, for independent 
manufacture, is open to grave objections on the score of 





manners, fightings, prayings, celebrations, tortures, etc., 
, | and, above all, in their notions of inherited supremacy. 
| The author is an honest and unswerving believer in the 


literary art. The public of learners is the gainer, but 
the rounded treatise is the loser. As regards the title, 
is not “ railroad,” rather than “ railway,” the prevalent 
American use? Despite all efforts to popularize the 
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latter, the former is uttered or written, in the United 
States, twenty times as often. (10X7} inches, half 


leather, illustrated, pp. xxviii, 456. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $6.00.) 


There are in the market many dictionaries of musical 
expressions, large and small, dear and cheap; but hardly 
one of them is so well worth its price as Palmer’s New 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, Though it costs 
but a quarter of a dollar, it proves, when tested in various 
ways, to be comprehensive, intelligent, and accurate ; 
while its convenient size and typography fit it for handy 
use by the piano, organ, or other musical instrument, 
Once in a while a definitions as that of “ measure,” while 
perfectly true, is a little too abstruse for average musi- 
cians; the English phonetic pronunciation of foreign 


- words is at times, as usual in such lists, somewhat crude; 


aad the compiler’s Preface, though sensible in its ideas, 
might have been condensed with advantage. But the 
neat booklet, as a whole, is cordially to be commended 
to musicians, (5}>3} inches, paper, pp. 62. New York: 
H. R. Palmer, Box 2841. Price, 26 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Fleming H. Revell, of Chicago, publisher of the 
World’s Missionary Conference Report (reviewed in 
these columus a year ago), is enabled, through the'Hb- 
erality ofa friend of the cause, to send the two volumes 
of this “ encyclopedia of missions,” postpaid, to any 
Protestant minister or foreign missionary, at home or 
abroad, for $1.50. The published price of the work 
was $2.00. 


Any person cr library desirous of investing a good deal 
of money in a very “ limited” subscription work, can do 
so by purchasing a set of volumes to be issued by B. F. 
Stevens of London. This set of Fac-Similes of Manu- 
scripts relating to America from 1763 ‘to 1783, in the 
archives of England, France, Holland, and Spain, will 
be made by photography, will be comprised in about a 
hundred large volumes, of five hundred pages apiece, and 


“will be finished in ten or twelve years, The library, of 


course, must include some rubbish, and its value will 
largely depend upon the editor’s wisdom ; but that it 


“will have no small value can hardly be doubted, for 


Mr. Stevens, in securing the ‘French Franklin collection, 


“etc., has shown his serviceableness to American histori- 


cal scholarship. Two hundred copies will be printed, at 
$25 a volume; but (in order to secure a popular circula- 
tion?) five volumes may be ordered in “advance for 
“only ” $100. 


The Daily Graphie of New York, after enduring 
various political, editorial, and financial vicissitudes for 
fifteen years, finally-succumbed a few months ago; and 
now its name reappears in the title of a new issue from 
the office of the well-known London illustrated weekly, 
The Graphic. The Daily Graphic of London is illus- 
trated by small process-work pictures printed with the 
text, instead of by separate lithographic pages, contain- 
ing large illustrations as well as small, as in its defunct 
American namesake, It gives sixteen pages of the size 
of the weekly, and proffers as wide a variety of tele- 
graphic, local, epistolary, and miscellaneous home and 
foreign matter as any daily newspaper need print. There 
are comments on current affairs, but no home political 
expressions identifying the paper with either party in 
England. As a newspaper it-is decidedly superior, in 
range and wholesomeness, to the New York Graphic 
in its best days. Of its thirty-five pictures not much 
can be said; they are about as good as those in which 
The New York World, The Boston Herald, and ‘The 
Daily 
“art” may be suggestive, but it is not at present suf- 
ficiently beautiful to be a joy forever. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe, in The Critic, says that the recent 
restorations of Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, so 
savagely denounced as vandalism by Mr, William Winter, 
dramatic critic of The New York Tribune, are not, van- 
dalism at all, but “ timely and judicious,” and necessary 
to keep the ancient building from falling into disrepair. 
Indeed, past mischief has been corrected, and “ there 
has been a return to the old construction and arrange- 
ments, not a substitution of new ones.” Dr, Rolfe has 
visited the church six times in the past seven years, and 
speaks from personal observation. The same good au- 
thority is inclined to think genuine the alleged auto- 
graph of Shakespeare lately discovered by Librarian 
Mellen Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library, in 
the paper used in the back of the binding of a copy of 








North’s Plutarch. It consists of the words “ Wilm 
Shakspeare, hundred and twenty poundes,”—and, if 
genuine, “ contains more of Shakespeare’s own chirogra- 
phy than is known to exist elsewhere, The only other 
indubitable specimens, as the reader is aware, are the 
three signatures on the three sheets of his will, and two 
others on a deed and a mortgage of a house.” The new 
autograph, it will be seen, introduces an “a” into the 
spelling of the name, which the man and his friends 
wrote so variedly. In the collection of costly books and 
manuscripts lately put on sale in New York by Bernard 
Quaritch, of London, there were, besides various quartos, 
octavos, and duodecimos of Shakespeare’s separate plays 
or poems, good copies of the first folio, 1623 ($2,500) ; 
the third folio, 1663 ($400); the same, second issue, 1664 
($750); and the fourth folio, 1685 ($125). Mr.Quaritch 
offered a first edition of the 1611 Bible, interleaved and 
divided into five volumes for Henry, Prince of Wales, 
for $375. These prices were exceeded by many others 
in the collection, in which the dearest entry was a 
Pealterium cum Canticis, etc., printed by Fust and 
Schoeffer in 1459 (the second book printed with a date) ; 
price, $26,250, Mr. Quaritch brought his remarkable 
collection to America for sale because, as he said in the 
Preface to his catalogue, he could “ freely avouch, from 
wide experience, that art and literature have a far greater 
number (absolutely and relatively) of intelligent votaries 
in America than in England.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—.g————— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 


(Norr.—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school] Convention has arranged a series of meetings and 
conventions to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds, of Peoria, 
Illinois, president of the latest International Convention,— 
during the months of February, March, April, May, and June, 
The dates and locations, so far as determined upon, are given 
in the following calendar.) 


North Carolina, state, at Wilmington............... February 25-27 
South Carolina, state, at Columbia.......... sss sess March 4-6 
Florida, state, at Ocala.........0sescscrcsssrees cesses coves March 11-13 
Alabama, state, at Birmingham...............:.000s00 March 18-20 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans.........6. .s0esseesevees March 21-23 
DOI, COB iat ei siiks da digs 065550508 sbvecedee'teene. soonieeds March 25-27 
New Mexico, territorial,........5...00+ssessssee-seseeeseees March 30, 31 
AsISONS, COFTEOTIAD 0.000000. 00000 c0cecseee steceececeeesce cosrceese April 2, 3 
PIRI, HORID iss cee cacccoss cobecccge sonees copnneteenestanenees April 8-10 
IDNs MP cccbeniscnes verde secee enccvsved escconsectoccionsend April 15-17 
UIE, FEN n5 00 esckses be cccesce secces cosesees secdes sonees April 22-24 
British Columbia... " April 29, 30 
Idaho, territorial... oo -May 6-8 
Utah, territorial, at ‘Salt Lake City... May 13-15 
BUI, MRI iis sticctsins sonedepdiies soscee ccbetbine connec cocneases May 20-22 
North Dakota, state, 0.000000 ...0s0cseeeeserees seopseree soveesess May 27-29 
SO: SII, JODIE, a ssesase enh enbecadonpenedones ssnpil June 3-5 
Minnesota, state, at Wimon8.........s.csseerescese sovnes «June 12-14 





THE COMING INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


BY J. B. PHIPPS, 
SECRETARY OF THE Executive COMMITTER, 

The Sixth International (eleventh national) Conven- 
tion of Sunday-school Workers will assemble in the city 
of Pittsburgh on Tuesday, June 24, 1890, and will con- 
tinue in session for four days. The International Execu- 
tive Committee, at their late meeting, held in that city, 
outlined the following program : 

The first day, morning and afternoon, there will be a 
conference of the state, territorial, and provincial workers, 
including the officers and the executive committee, on 
organized Sunday-school work, to be followed by the 
election of officers. 

Tuesday evening: Address of the incoming president, 
foHowed by other addresses. 

Wednesday.—Morning: Report of the executive com- 
mittee and of the treasurer. Afternoon: Report of the 
London convention, and the fixing of the time and place 
of the world’s convention in the United States, and the 
plan for international work in foreign countries. Even- 
ing: Report of the lesson committee. 

Thursday.—Morning : Reports of committees, finance, 
and election of the lesson committee, Afternoon: De- 
voted to the work of the primary classes. Evening: 
Addresses. 

Friday.—Morning: Normal institutes and assemblies. 
Afternoon : Teacher-training. Evening: World-wide 


Sunday-school work. 

This outline is subject to such change as the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements may find necessary. 

The local committee at Pittsburgh will select a suitable 


building in which to hold the convention. It will prob- 
ably be held in the Exposition building. 

The question of having the Sunday-schools included 
in the Government census was discussed at the January 
meeting of the International Executive Committee, The 
United States Government has made provision for col- 
lecting religious statistics, but, in the blanks prepared 
for this purpose, there is no provision for gathering the 
Sunday-school statistics. 

By invitation, Dr, H. K. Carroll, the special superin- 
tendent of this department of the Census Bureau, met 
with the Executive Committee, and conferred with them 
on this important matter. He wanted the committee to 
state why the Sunday-school statistics should be in- 
cluded, what should be included, and in what way the 
inquiry should be prosecuted. 

These three points were freely discussed, and a satis- 
factory conclusion was reached. It is believed that this 
matter, of so great importance to the Sunday-schools of 
the United States, will be arranged, on the part of the 
Government authorities, so that the religious statistics 
will include the statistics of the Sunday-schools. 

Delegates to the next international convention will be 
pleased to know that the Committee of Arrangements 
has decided to shut down on long addresses, and allow 
free conference ou subjects discussed. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——.———— 


TEMPERANCE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS. 


(Editorial, in The Pilgrim Teacher. | 


At the next meeting of the International Sunday- 
school Convention, which is to be held at Pittsburgh 
next June, a new International Lesson Committee is to 
be appointed. That committee, when appointed, will 
have before it the question of making up a course of 
lessons for another seven years. Unless instructed by 
the convention, it will be free to adopt any plan which 
will carry out the purpose for which the committee is 
selected. The probabilities are that it will be left free 
by the convention to adopt such a course as will best 
commend itself to their judgment. Any suggestions 
concerning a lesson course can be submitted to the con- 
vention or directly to the Lesson Committee, to which 
in all likelihood any such memorials will be referred. 
For three successive courses substantially the same plan 
has been pursued. It may be, on the whole, the best 
one still to follow, but the fact that it has been pursued 
for so long a time will cause the new cogmittee to hesi- 
tate in adopting it longer than its predecessors have done. 
It, no doubt, will give a cordial welcome to any new 
scheme which shall commend itself as practical. Now 
is the time, therefore, for those who desire some fresh 
orbit to trace it out, with the design of proposing it to 
the new committee. Let it have all the possible hints, 
outlines, plans, etc., that can be Iaid before it, so that it 
may not want for advice. Then, when it has decided, 
we may be sure of getting something that all the schools 
can follow with satisfaction for another seven years of 
associated Bible study. 

There are some who are not yet satisfied with the 
place given to temperance by the Lesson Committee. 
It now is presented to the schools with the review and 
a missionary lesson as an optional lesson, It is proposed 
to push it into the regular course, to the necessary intet- 
ruption of the plan of the lessons. That does not seem 
to be just the fair or the wise thing todo, It is never 
wise to attempt to force anything, however good it may 
‘be, upon anybody. This scheme, if it could be carried 
out, would compel a great many to take a lesson they do 
not want, or else to substitute another one for it, or 
abandon the International Lesson Course, As it now 
stands, those who desire a temperance lesson once every 
three months can have it, and that without serious detri- 
ment to the study of the course of lessons marked out, 
while those who do not care for it can take up the review 
or a missionary lesson. That seems to be the fairest and 
the best way that itcan be arranged. To take the ground 
that in the International Lesson Course a temperance 
lesson shall be inserted without regard to its irrelevancy 
may work against the cause more’than for it. “ Local 
Option ” seems to be the only feasible workihg basis for 
a temperance lesson every quarter. 

We are among those, by the way, who do not believe 
that a temperance lesson once every three months is 
often enough to inculcate temperance. It is a cause that 





never should be lost sight of. If temperance lessorfs be 
taught only once in twelve weeks, it will be difficult to 
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lnoke any distinct gains in this reform. 
It will take all one’s breath to blow up the 
fire to that degree of intensity that it had 
when the last lesson was finished. The 
lessons as they naturally come are con- 
tinually offering all the opportunity 
needed for direct and side lights on tem- 
perance. Thus in this quarter, in Lesson 
I. it is said of the future John the Bap- 
tist that he should be great in the sight of 
the Lord, and should drink neither wine 
mor strong drink; in Lesson X., when 
Jesus casts out the unclean spirit in the 
man in the synagogue, no application is 
‘more natural than that which shows his 
“ability to cast out that foul spirit of drink 
which makes men unclean as swine; 
in Lesson IX., Jesus said of himself that 
“he was the one of whom the prophet said 
that he should preach deliverance to the 
captives, and what captives more pitiable 
~are there than those who are bound by the 
horrible habits of the drunkard? And so 
“We might go on, but enough has been cited 
to show that we have several good tem- 
perance lessons in the present quarter for 
‘those who care to use them. Those who 
-cannot teach a temperance lesson unless 
it is labeled for them will not make very 
effective use of one when it comes with 
~the designation, “This is a temperance 
demon.” 


= 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
145,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 

5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver. 
. tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
“of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
eue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 

“weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 

"the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 

_tonditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged @m advance of twenty per cent 
pon the regular rates. 


For investments and sites for factories, ad- 
‘ress E. A. Wilson, Springfield, Illinois. 


4s a nerve tonic, vse Horsford’s Acid Phos- 

phate. Dr. 8. L. Williams, Clarence, Iowa, 

Says: “I have used it to grand effect in a case 

of neuralgic fever. Also, in cases where a 

tonic was needed. For a nerve tonic 

Ithink it is the best I have ever used, and 
can recommend it most confidently.” 


Public speakers and singers can use “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, con- 
taining nothing that can injure the system: 
They are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness 
and irritation incident to vocal exertion, 
effectually clearing and strengthening the 
voice. “They greatly relieve any uneasiness 
dn the throat.”—S. S. Curry, Teacher of Ora- 
tory, Bostone Ask for and obtain only 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold every- 
where at 25 cents. 








E FOREIGN SUN yo tag 


vhich they 
ny donations of this kind it be grate. grate- 
lly —-&, at the above address. 


DO YOU WRITE LETTERS ? 


Copies of them are valuable for reference. perbasire 
Perfect Letter Copying Books are sold — 1 leading 
booksel me and Sie You have | n j=. 
They ro we te coy. Yo press required. ote 
size, S1.00; letter wt.ad. 











T. ¥.CROWELL & ©O.. 13 Astor Piace, N.Y. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East (7th St N.Y. 








‘The Scholar's Magazine. 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, 


is quite unlike any other 


Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 


furnished to the scholars. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 


A Dainty Little Trencherman 


The Holy Week [poem]........ Wiseotdpebadptanens 


Tom, Dick, and Harry 
Mamma’s Story 
Benny’s Few Things 
Saidie’s Winter 

For the Master 


Envy [poem] 


lnc ieesD Reb teone vesceesesseeeeeL rom the German]. 


By Willis Boyd Allen. 

By Mary J. Porter. 

By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
By Lucy Randolph Fleming. 
....By C. Emma Cheney. 

By. the Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for March. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


order to afford a trial. 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 


package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. 


prices any school can afford to take it. 


At such 





The Scholar’s 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, 


Lesson Guide. 
and is intended to be a brief help to 


the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps, -The lesson treatment in The Scholar’s Magazine and The 


Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. 


Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 


to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GOLDEN ROD | W“ 


—IN— 


COLORS! 


ali’ "Home Stags 





OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 


Wr send you this BEAUTIFUL sTUDY (Our National Flower) GOLDEN 
ont in COLORS Ho a list Lh. Lipa CLARKSON’s COLORED STUDIES, 
4I8T, ai 


agazine, 
zine, devoted to FANCY Work, ART PAINTING, etc., ete. ) yall for ten 2c. stamps 
(20 cents), We nese — Liberal offer to introduce the Magazine into new homes. 
J. F.INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


OUR NATIONAL’ FLOWER! 


months’ trial! subscription to In- 
(a finely-illustrated ¢4-page $1 Monthly Maga- 











Books which have gone to 
New Editions within a few 
months of first issue: 


OUR TOWN. By MARGARET Srpyey. $1.25.) 
CHRISSY'S ENDEAVOR, By Pansy. $1.50. 


A SEVENFOLD TROUBLE. By Pansy aND 
HER FRIENDS, $1.50. 


ALAN THORNE. By Marrua L. Moopey. $1.25. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. A Story 
for Boys. $1.00. 


nowt TOM AND DOROTHY MADE AND 
EPT A CHRISTIAN HOME. 75 cents. 


ave EASTER LILIES, By Evia M. BAKER. 


TOM'’S ernner. By AUTHOR oF YENSIE WaL- 
TON BOOKS, $1.50. 


TENT V. CHAUTAUQUA. By Mariana M. 
Biseer. $1.3. 


WE TWELVE GIRLS. By Pansy. 50 cents. 


ESTER RIED YET SPEAKING. By Pansy. | 


FAITH AND ACTION. Introduction by Pur- 
Lies BROOKS, $1.00. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS NOW READY: 


THE PANSY LIBRARIES. No. 1.—9 vols., 
97.50, No. 2.—20 vols., $5.00. No. 3.—I2 vols., $3.00. 


Twenty volumes recent choice $1.25 books are now 

Se up in bandsome uaiform bindin - YY box, as 
THROP’s SELEcT 8. 8S. LIBRARY, Price, 

$10.00, net. 

Fifty volumes of $1.00 to $1.50 books, favorite 
American authors, are alxo put up in tail rm bind- 
ing in a strong wood box, a8 LorHRor’s SELECT 
LiBRaRY, No, 14. Price, $25.00, net. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES 


are sought for in all libraries, and are rz polgteal. 
Bound volumes for 1889 may be had: 

cents. The Pansy,$1.25. Our Little Men end 
91.3. The Wide ‘Awake, 2 vols., $1.50 each. 


SEND SU BSCRIPTIONS FOR 1890. Baby- 


land, 50 cents; The Pansy 
Women, $1.0 ; Wide ‘Awake, $2.40. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


ay 





N addresses, prege “ 
day laweorailstetes Saleee 
Seventh-day Adventists, and 
Judicial decisions. 35 cts. First 
of 4 vols. of Sabbath Reform 
Library. Subsription for the 
ub ishing Co., 150 Nassau St., N. 
All in a Nutshell! Mops or fest seme trees 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


ber 23 y not order a copy on 
ao this? oT. My sh UFF, Raston, Pa. ; a- 
delphia, at WANAMAKER’S. 


AND me We will send to any addres8, on 
book , bound oa paper cover, 

and containtiig 400 of the best reci -~ 4" ever issned. 

Address J. 8. OGILVIE, 57 Rose Street, New York. 











, $1.00; Our Little Men on, 





THE DIVINE MAN. 
AN EXEGETICAL LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
From Nativity to Temptation. 
By Grorer Dana BoaRDMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“ None of his previous works have so well revealed 
his broad learning and deep research as this latest 
work,—hix masterpiece. The world cannot have too 
many such books by such authors.” — Public Opinion 
(Washington ). 

* His profound spiritual insight, his wide readine of 
neeeey pe aint and poetry, his affinent diction, 

adorn an gn every page.’’— National Baptist 
(Philadelphia . 

“ Thesentences move witha Rnlonest, Stately tread. 
But splendor of diction is never w Was - Boardman a 
cloak for poverty of Sane. at is said with 
outing metaphor or brilliant antiinsate is always 
soeeenet ng which deserves saying.”—The Standard 
(Cc 

? This. Gow book shows 
enthusiasm as a student an 
tare still 

and the ( 


lainly that the author’s 
expositor of Holy 7. 
lows at white heat.”—Stundard of the C 
urch (Philadelphia). 
* Readers will be grateful to the honored author for 
such a book; for its luminons expositions; for its 
logenty to trath: for its catholicity of temper; for its 
ritual inspiration ; for its numberless solitaires and 
rs of | aay ems, set in fine gold with cunning 
handiwork. " umniner (New York). 

Price, ig For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, by 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

1,3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 





The Home Culture Club, P. O. Box 
1777, Boston, is sending out in large 
sealed envelopes a unique series of 
twenty- -five home lessons in “ correct 
grammar.” The idea is certainly*new 
and sensible, the price, to non-mem- 
bers, of the series complete, is only 25 
cents. Send postal note or silver. 


DO YOU WANT 


to take up a special collection in your | 
Sunday-school? If so, send for a sample | 
of “COIN GLEANER.” Over 100,000 | 
have been sold. $2.00 per 100, postpaid. | 
Sample, 5 cents. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 





| ordered. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE! - DR. WORDEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


USIGTART-FYOEXT! 
reals sie ne 


E. TOURJEE, 


oe NOT STAMMER.” 


My method has received the highest endorsement 
of John Wanamaker, Postmast neral ; oe w. 
Childs, Proprietor cre = Ledger ; 

M.D., LL.D., Professo of Silevensiee. 
tem; and Professor J. G. R. McElroy, 
Pennsylvania. Can referto John 
lisher of a Sunday School Timer. 

Send for gor. fith ¢ to E.S. JOHNSTON, 
Knatieate, F lth & Spring Garden Streets, 

Philadeiphia, 


STAMMERING. 


Send for “Speeeh Defects, Their Causes 
and tonvestean” Address, 
E. J. E. THORPE Ne Newton Centre, Mass. 











University of 
* Wattles, b- 











ETHICS OF MARRIAGE, 

O*% Dr. H. 8. Lg eet a * Ethicsof Marriage,” 
the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in 
general, says: “ It isalmost like a voice from heaven.” 
It attacks and discusses the unlawful destruction of 
unborn human life, the American sin. fatory note 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D, Introduction 
fa v. A T. x Saree, > D. Appendix shows the laws 
tes and Territories, ain ~ 

cantare eae A book for pastors, an Price, ¢ 

ice, $1.0, 


husbands and wives. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. 
postage free, FUNK & W WAGNALLS Pu 
18 and 20 Astor Place, Mig a York. 
Standardin ROE and A life, 
New edition 1890. For prices, ask 
ony pk eoent, or write DANKS & C@., Hill Stan- 
, 108 State Street, Chicago. Splendid 
pt. if i lady and gentleman canvassers, 
EASTER rien a Soevign, Be 2 No: XIV. 
EASTER VOICES. = 
Ss Rd Services 


es free to su ecenalaae and 
Cone'lt ry Publishing Society, Boston and horistera 
feast = now 


EASTER! sx 
J — J. HOOD, 
owl mares 


35c. 
Czpreee 93.00 per don. gU 
per100. J. We Ruscntenked tle Harrisburg. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


THE KING Py SUND.\Y-SCHOOL SINGING Booxs. 


Sarees THE ww WHITNEY CO” Miolede, 0. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worsh ip 


BES ae 


Baw nese BOOKS, for Sun- 
Chicago. Send ira apatites a" 














Our new carols for the joyous 


Phila., Pa. 














ee choir, da ee ot by BY 
school, ete, 2 on publ x. 
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Eee 
Dias 

A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the eo three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. e volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 


Tue STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth arfd fuller’s board, flexible. An 
| excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 


RELIGIOUS f uy batts barbay iors | volume for the reader, while the stiff 


for catal 


BOOKS. 1 os CBBALS “BOOK CO., 


arren Street, New York. 


fart TRUTUS. A bright, i interest- 
anne illustrated temperance paper for the use of 
mperance soc 


nday-schools, te —- and Sorkere. 
Well chited and printed. 0c. pery 
ples free. ‘Address, D. R. Niver Pub. CoA NY. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 92.SUSP*Y SoHoor 


ESSONS. A Monthly 
Teachers’ Help. Annre C. Mownow Editor. 
tne H, REVELL, Chicago and New York, 
60 cents per year. Bend for sampie. 





Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
= Seeteyeie. Pa 


Seagate F 
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Pets. 


ie, Bide 


125 








Midwinter Music 


Music, as @ handmald, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties, 


seciae, SINGING. © ctege Songs tor Bento 
TENPERNCE. 2 


sad Sea Tom ey (3 
Amy, erson & 

fe 

ANTHEM BOOKS, op Gage panos 


Songs’ "(iB ete. ; OF, 
youn Anthe + Gis ” (91.25; 12 “don 
ows a Responses and ate AK, =; 


EASY, CANTATAS, Sets Pe Tn 


; or, $1. > eae Be 4 Sing- 
ine Rapper a ” (40 cts. ; or, suas 


Great Success of Our New $1 Musi Books, 


“ Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol,2,“ Popular Piano 
Collection, " “ Popular i Music lection,” 
“Song Classics for Sop.,” “ hes te Classics for aie 

Bass Songs,” * Classic Te 


“Classic wry eon ly oat 
Songs. Each 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON. COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Dirsow & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


ANTHEM BOOKS 


FOR CHOIRS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
Superb Anthems, Ry H.P.Danxs. A collection 
g new Anthems, Solos, Sentences, Duets, Trios, 





uartets, etc. 
by mail ; $3.60 per doz. by express. 


i a Cuts eti 





A complete choir a 
tion, pees. large octavo. to “ Superb 
Setheme® ” 4 same author. 
35c. by mail; $3.60 per doz. by express. 
Festival Anthems. By H. P. Danxs. & large 
pages. For Easter, Speers, Chee, and 
otber sareus occasio 
35e. by mati; $3.40 por dos. by express. 
Stes! Anthems. By Hupenrt P. Mar and 
* mC. ven a Lo hy — from 
the popular 8 0 ee lorty years. 
$6 per doz. by express; by mail, 60e, each. 
The Anthem Diasem, By L, 8. Laason, W. A. 
LAPFERTY, and H. H. MCGRANAHBAN. A fine 
lection of English and other anthems. 192 “4 


By matt, $1 cach; $9 per doz. by express. 
Pulgeer’s Book of Anthems. By H. R. Patuer. 
92 pages. A valuable collection. Containing a 

vert great variety from orgy com: 

@9 per doz. by express; by mail, $1 each. 
Temapte As Anthems. By Rev. Rozgert Lowry and 


DOANE. Sentences, Motets, Opening Pieces, 


ete, 192 OF Ss mae sts per doz. by express; by 
Specimen Pages ~y Catalogue Free on Request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
_ 81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE MIGHTY VICTOR. | WICTOR. A responsive and 
musical service. By C.T. T. STEELE. 


BESSEMER. A responsive and musical service. 
y Frank L. A ARMSTRONG, 


it hese GLORY. A A responsive and musical 
service. By J. H. FrLimore. 


HOPE’S MESSENGERS. A responsive ond 
musical service, By Jzssiz H. Brown and J. 
FILiMoRE. 


HALLELUJAH! HE IS RISEN! A res- 
msive and musical service. By Grorer C. 
UGG, SWEENY, etc 


SUNRISE. A responsive Easter service. By 
A. Z. and H. A. ConraD, 





Prices of the above: Each, 5 cents a co vy; 
100, a paid. Same rate for a lane" AL? 
quan 


We Rep the publications of Hood, Biglow & Main, 
Hall, Charch, 7 in ,everything pu lished in the 
line, and supply at bottom rates. Don’t scatter your 
° 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 
70 Broadway, New York City. 


Crowned With Glory! 


A New EASTER Service. 


Price, & cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 
By mail, 60 cents per dozen ; $4.50 pe: bondred. 
Also others, as follows: 
The Co a , same as above. 
The Might Victor, The three mailed on 
Immancel Victorious. | receipt of 10 cents. 
EASTER CHIMES. A New Easter Annual. 
Price, 5 cents; 36 cents per dozen ; §2 per bundred. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


BY 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


1, Ourselves and Others, 
2. Aspirations and Influences. 
3. Seeing and Being. 





A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 
collection of essays will speak for itself. 


The selection has been carefully made 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth | 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.60. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















do so. 


INNA 


UNIVERSITY 














ro0,cee — ny Lead the World! 
~ REFURNISH : 
the PARLOR, 











for your, growing daugh- 
ters, get a handsome din- 
ner set or an expensive 
gold watch without spend- 
igg a cent if you choose to 
We want a special 
agent in your town, and 
offer you any of the above 
in exchange for a little 
work you can do for us 
evenings. 


ee a Piano or Organ 





Curtis Pus.isHinc Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


NIFIFIFIF 















MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO. 
2356 &. 2ist St., N.Y. 





.SWAN 
BAXTER oop 
FURNITUR 


euieie 





*pniLaDELPulh Pas 

CHURCH, 
LODGE, 
PARLOR. 


$. G SMALL 
Boston, Mase. 
Catalogues sent. 











wn. WrSet Bn moon¢ ath yen Pan eRe Bey. 





SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 
ET, BOLTON. 


UDBURY ST 
Send for antalon 


Bi nans FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 
CAH ia Foe, Sand 133 maa ‘ad bh, Phila. Pan 








BANNERS and FLAGS 
vor am Sa Tete: Se Societies, Gui eto, 
RSTMA Sth & ny 


niladeiphia. Neend for iitustiaved price 1 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


schools Ba ith other wore, 
sisco 6 d. 


Send PY my oe eer — 


PANELED fie oa wae 


CEILING CS 1s Rose street, N 
Ee 


























SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


mORGCAN S a 


DETROIT. MICH 


CORNISH nSzearatnete, teins 
ORGANS “HEH co 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIAKO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Illostrated catalogue free. 

















vg SED oe 


for 42-in. worth fo 
CATA. FREE. Sn. yee eS . worth 
Tangent 


spokes $i extra. Easy 


ROUGE, HAZARD @ OO. 1a @ Btreet, 





yh — 




















EASTER GLORY gez3cts2% 


Exercises for es f Schools. Price, 5 


HOPE'S MESSENGERS == 


for sor Bases Scheie, | is which characters are in- 
ced who sin recite the Scripture teach- 

ing concerning e S pesteneelion and the future 
ife. Price, 5 cts.; 55 cts. per dozen, post-paid; 


New York. 


Some C. oun C, 


Medicine. The on 
| tant by an author ofungu 
or Pret cin Dr. Hen 


bie ee! E'S CYCLO@PEDIA of Family 
Ay popular medical book ex- 


_A splendid opportanity for first-class agents. 
la., Chi 


Wixeton & 


joned a stand- 
cith. #4; mor., 
icago, Ki Kaneas City. 





AGENTS WANTED 


mataatom {o rot any 


To sell Frances Willard’s 


MITH & CO., Phila., 





Sala 
Books shipped on credit. 





send 5 
to Pillutore Bros. Cineln Gincinnat, O. oR 





HALLELUJAH! HEIS RISEN! 


EASTER CREETING. 
Compiled by George C. Hugg. 


Published by 
W. H. BONER & CO., 
Stemps received. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$75.22 to $250 


time to the baal 
e to the ness. 5 
also. 


Ev. Jotuson &Co.. 


66 A MONTH , 2 = made 
“— working for us. — 
D —"~ a horse, and give ow whole 

pare moments may be profitably 
A tow vee vacancies 
Pube.. 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 











in tow ns and cities. 


TIMKEN S SPRING VEHICLES. 


Try One. Wil givoven Bees ae 





AL een we wanted 








ration, Tomediate and liberal 
advancement in our business as ability and Meare. 
warrant. Dopp. Mrap, , &Co., 753 and 755 B’dway, N. 





CHOIR LEADERS, 


Send } cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vie 


Sloun CHURCH CO. Ciuctnantt, & 





DAISY **32 


for the International Cy- 
ive territory, thorough prepa- 








compensation, and 





AGENTS WANTED 
@, Winchendeon, 


miter Sham 
oicior. 

















ON, Sah Sacre. 
‘er one 


frame conceivable ae On, 
free lease loans onto wants. 


5 Weneenae nee 
nBt., 
195 Mich 
aap ee 
CHURCH LAMPS AND 

satin OUR CELEBRAT aes 
timate von Of cost and deseri ve 
logue furnished on applicatio 

No, 36 South 24 St.. phia, Pa 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


apie a a 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, One year, ..............ccsecersrscerapeneeeeeee ool DO 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any schoo! or any set of tegchers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

Yor any number of copies (more than one) malled 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 3 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Scents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
- panes only, and no hames can be written or 
prin 


on the separate papers. 
The vers foraclub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in a 
package to one L apd | at 50 cents each, When so de- 


~ sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 
D 


sent. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character, The free copies for peck e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


PeAdaltions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
_ with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
“ be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
~» Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
~ year, subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a peper 

Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

uffice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
*' which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription Is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he su bes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

» ».. The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

¢ ‘the time paid for, unless by special request, The Re 

) pers for aclub will invariably be discontinued at the 

. expiration of the subseri Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

t Spt gr copies of ony one issue of the paper to en- 

~ able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


‘ ) r a) 
FOREIGN GOUNTRIES. 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal U 
the following rates, which include postage: . 
* One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more Ea one year, 6 shillings each, 
To ministers and missiouaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
» sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
F kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
? the subscribers, 
’ ‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
«, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
* Pabectivers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 


BAUIBY'S 
\) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
AND BEAUTIFIEB 


“VY (ticura Soap. 


“ R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
: fying the skin of children and infants, and 
Broventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 

iseases becoming chronic, CuTiIcURA MEDICATED 

‘ToiLet Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

‘Kt  neeeed and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus prmiing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pape. blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations. | 
Ms & gentle and continous action on these natural 
te of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c, Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve anp CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 
&@ Send for *‘ How to Beautify she Skin.” 


: PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
: IM prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SoaP. 
s +— 
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of the 
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oe () HAIR & SKIN 
®% Anelegant dressing, 


f 


“4h\ wi J 
FQ) Rind exquisitely perfumed. 
oa we Removes all impuri- 
as ties from the scalp, 
“prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
“the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All b 
~___BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
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oe LS 
egy peremeeron rane 
‘DRIP ay BD 2 





_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


nion at 


u naled. BOW 
Philadelphia, ScleAg ts, Unitedstates. |. 

















Does it hurt 





the Clothes? 


We hear that some woman said ot 
Pearline— it's the greatest thing I ever saw for 


easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I'm afraid 
of it.” She recalls the old say- 
ing, ‘too good to be true.” 


How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is ba 
to anything but won- 
derful merit. 

How absurd to suppose 

W4. that millions of women 

woulduse PEARLINE 

KF year after year if it hurt 
| { the hands or clothing. 

How absurd to suppose 
that any saneman would 


risk a fortune in advertising an 
article which would not stand the 

most severe (and women are critical) tests. 
That’s just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 


work—quality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 


ind PEARLINE irresistible. 


Beware 


which th 


i. 


tear—economy—test it any way you will—du¢ Zest zz. 


You'll 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 

claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 

IT’S FALSE—th 
166 


are not, and besides are dangerous. 
anufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 











I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My M 
I take My t, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
aie ta fat. LAY MY = o ON; 
etting * too, For Scott’ 
mulsion of Pure Cod Liver off 
and Hypophosphites of Lime an 

@ NOT ONLY RELIEVED MY Incip- 
ent Consumption sur svilt 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY, I 
TAKE If JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. . TAKE NO OTHER, 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


To RF; @ cure, yn must remove the cause, 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
and SODA nage the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
eficiency of which isthe proximate cause 

Ption. For © Bronchi 
N t Sw and 
ualled remedy. 
mmend 














all 
Sold by drug- 


| a ns, 


. co. 
Chemaists, 162 William Street, New York. . 


Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver 0i/ & Phosphates 


Relieves Consumption, foughs. 1 
Asthma, Debilite, Wasting ao 
a fulous Humors. 





ano Tid 


S.PER 
& 
‘ S AND SOLE MANU 

_*@ PHILADELPHIA.PA. © ° 
BA KBr’ ss “ana 

BREAKFAST COCOA 

na Costing less 


| FREE 
Casts oa 








A Perfect Art Album, containing 
twenty-four Beautiful Phete- 
representing Tem a 
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SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 

“a NOW IN USE. 

for Keo- 


to 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 


Send for Circular, 
i FERRIS BROS., 
341 BROAOWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaao, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 





Kabo never works up of 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And tlie Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 

Cu1caG0 Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 
“@oop SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


are sold at all Leading 





Send l5c. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out wrinkles and bagging atthe knees. If men- 
tion is made of this paper, we willsend full line of sam- 
les of custom clothing, 48 in. tane, and full directions. 
Bay State Pants Co.,34 Hawley St., Boston 
An illustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, will 
be sent FREE. Send name ‘and address on 
postal, to Box 551, Brock Ton, Mass. 


"FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SHOES, 


nd 
2 SANBORN. Iu Srosd Xe, Sonou, Mase’ | FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


THE SINGLE SIN. 
[Richard E. Burton, in The Congregationalist.] 


He walked for years in ways of righteousness, 
es | — unnumbered dropping from his 
and ; 
Then, lo! a single sin he must confess 
That bruited was far up and down the land : 
And all the people drew a solemn face 
And called him trickster, whispered his disgrace. 


’Twill bea wondrous world, to heaven full nigh, 
If ever men, whose common life is sin, 
Shall do one act of good, whereat a cry 
Of saint shall fill the air with ready din; 
The people quick forgetting all the past, 
And glad to see God’s image show at last. 





WOMAN’S WORK IN THE 
WORLD. 


[President W. W. Patton, in a former number of The 
Sunday School Times, } 

Women do not have the credit which 
they deserve. They furnish a large part 
of the inspiration under which men act. 
This begins in the influence of the mother 
over the children. She is ambitious for 
them, usually more so than is the father, 
and the ambition may be misdirected. It 
was not Zebedee who brought John and 
James to Jesus, desiring for them the two 

laces of honor in the coming kingdom. 

t was their mother, Salome. Many a 
Hannah has consecrated her Samuel to 
be a prophet. In a host of instances in 
the families of farmers and mechanics, 
that one or more sons have received a col- 
lege education has been due tothe maternal 
sagacity andimportunity. And all through 
the course of study, the boys have been 
steadily inspired to do their best by the 
same influence, The mother aided the 
= ones in learning the lessons, 
eard them recite at home, visited the 
school, attended the exhibitions, wrote 
letters of stimulus, encouragement, and 
pride to those at college, and often spoke 
the deciding word as to the life-calling, 
having herself been first inspired from 
above. It will be remembered by those 
who have read the admirable memoir of 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, that it was his 
mother who, at the critical mbdment, 
turned him from law to theology. Kindred 
to this is often a sister’s love and ambition. 
Many a young man has owed to this source 
both his strong desire for an education 
and his means of obtaining it. A sister’s 
spoken words, suggestive letters, and open 
purse, have started him on his career. 

And what can be said in too high praise 
of the inspiring influence of a noble wife? 
Ah, words fail to depict her grand ideals 
of character and action, her lessons of 
courage and fortitude in times of distress, 
her refining influence on language and 
manners, her faith in her husband’s possi- 
bilities, her methods of concealing or sup- 

lementing his weakness! Reference has 
Soon made to Dr. Bushnell’s mother, but 
he often confessed, what his intimate 
friends knew to be true, that in both 
intellectual and spiritual respects he was 
immensely indebted to his companion in 
life, at whose feet, so to speak, many 
others have sat, receiving lessons for mind 
and heart, suggestively, not, dictatorially, 
uttered. I well remember hearing one 


jocosely say of her, that if she should die, 


he would put upon her tombstone these 
words of Paul: ‘Mary, who bestowed 
much labor on us.” Congregations seldom 
understand how much of the value of a 
pastor is due to his wife; not in the form 
of her church activities, or family labors, 
so much as in her perpetual inspirations, 
which operate on character, suggest 
thought and study, and direct action. ... 

Woman has an intuition of the goodness 
of a man, or of a cause, which is often 
accurate, and is always an incentive to 
effort, She has also a romantic devotion 
in her nature, which makes her a wor- 
shiper, an enthusiast, and, ifj need be, a 
martyr. There are no more self-sacrificing 
patriots than women, no more earnest 

artisans, no more thorough devotees, 

ow warmly they entered into the late 
civil war, on both sides! What a power 
they have always been in the Christian 
church, by reason of their imagination, 
their faith, their enthusiasm, their forti- 
tude, and their affection! That was a 
fitting tribute which Dr. Bushnell bore to 
their worth in this respect in the sermon 
which had so apt a text: “And they found 
it even so, as the women had said.” It is 
indeed true that occasionally the zeal of 
the ladies is excessive, or is wasted on 
trifles, or on captivating errors, and it has 
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become the fashion to ridicule their ritu- 
alistic ardor, and their persecution of pas- 
tors with slippers‘and pincushions. But 
such things are only the light dust of the 
highway which leads to and truth 
and heaven. That don gee is weak indeed, 
and sorely to be pitied, who has no circle 
of admiring and sympathizing ladies, who 
are neither weak-minded nor sycophantic, 
but who appreciate Christian character, 
intellectual ability, right ideas, and faith- 
ful labor, and are not ashamed to show it. 
Their coarser-minded, money-getting, or 
place-seeking husbands are often too busy 
to think, feel, and act in this direction 
and the atmosphere of co-operation and 
encouragement about the pastor is left to 
be created by ladies of intelligence and 
piety. Blessed is the man and the cause 
which they champion ! 





CONCERNING GIANTS. 


(Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in The Christian 
Union.) 


Nothing shows the way in which fame 
concentrates itself on certain leading fig- 
ures, more effectually than an inspection 
of book catalogues. For instance, the 
British Museum catalogue gives fifty-eight 
folio pages—with double columns and 
small type—to its Dante entries. The 
forthcoming catalogue of the Dante col- 
lection in the Harvard College Library 
will include about eleven hun titles; 
this being just about the size of the great 
collection of “ Petrarch Books,” latel 
catalogued by its owner, Professor Willard 
Fiske, formerly of Cornell University, 
The whole body of Dantean literature, it 
is estimated by experts, must extend to 
between two and three thousand titles; 
and the Napoleonic literature has been 
estimated, or rather guessed, at five thou- 
sand. The Barton Shakespearean collec- 
tion in the Boston Public Library includes 
about a thousand titles under the “ works” 
of Shakespeare, and fifteen hundred more 
under “ Shakespeareana.” 

It is certain that all of these special 
collections are incomplete, and altogether 
probable that all these estimates are too 
scanty. Ifthey are oot they soon will be, 
since all these special literatures are in- 
creasing all the time. More than a hun- 
dred titles have been added to the Dante 
list, for instance, during the past year; 
and the Petrarch quinquecentennial call 
forth one hundred and twenty-five new 
works about that poet in Italy alone. If 
anything is certain, it is that, when the 
world has once definitely accepted a man 
as among the elect, his fame and his lead 
over his contemporaries go on increasin 
with the passing years. It is possible that 
the Académie Frangaise may yet be chiefly 
remembered because it rejected Moliére, as 
the mighty Persian conqueror had a place 
in fame simply as one who knew not the 
worth of Firdousi. 

“ Literature,” it has been said, “ is attar 
of roses: one distilled drop from a million 
petals.” Those who learned their Italian 
nearly half a century ago, will remember 
that the favorite text-book. was named 
“The Four Poets” (J Quetiro Poeti). But 
Ariosto and Tasso ars now practically 
dropped out of the running; and those 
who still read Petrarch, are ex to 
treat rather deferentially those for whom 
Italian literature means Dante only. Yet 
Voltaire wrote of Dante, only a century 
and a half ago, that, although occasion- 
ally, under favorable circumstances, he 
wrote lines not unworthy of Tasso or 
Ariosto, yet his: work was, as a whole 
“stupidly extrayagant and barbarous.’ 
“The Italians,” he says, “ call him divine, 
but it is a hidden divinity; few people 
understand his oracles. He has com- 
mentators, which is, perhaps, another 
reason for his not being understood. His 
reputation will go on increasing, because 
scarce anybody reads him,” 

How little he was known in England a 
hundred Pe ago, may be seen from the 
fact that Dr. Nathan Drake, who had quite 
@ name as 4 critic a century ago, spoke of 
Dr. Darwin’s placid and pedantic poem, 
“The Botanic Garden,” as showing “ the 
wild and terrible sublimity of Dante.” A 
hundred years from this have ended in 
Ruskin’s characterization of Dante as 
“the central man of all the world, as 
representing in perfect balance the imagi- 
native, moral, and intellectual faculties, 
all at their highest.” When we consider 





that this was said of a man born more than 
six centuries before the words were written, 
it certainly illustrates the concentration of 
fame upon a single name. With scarcely 
less superb exclusiveness, Goethe described 
Napoleon as “‘a compendium of the world” 
(Dieses Compendium der Weit). 





THE POWER OF THOMAS 
A KEMPIS. 
[From The Hartford Courant.] 


Do many people know who Thomas a 
Kempis, the author of perhaps the most 

pular religious book in the world, is? 

as he born in the fifteenth or the four- 
teenth century? Was he a preacher that 
stirred men’s souls with his eloquence, or 
was he a secluded monk, looking on the 
world through that narrow slit in the wall 
he called the window of his cell? Was 
he French, or Roman, or German—or 
perhaps Italian? There is dismay and 
confusion when we ask these questions, so 
we will answer them ourselves, like the 
properly instructed school-master, who 
will say the lesson himself rather than 
have no lesson.at all. 

In 1374, at Kempen, a small town in 
Holland, there was born to a poor shoe- 
muker and his wife a little son. Europe 
was distracted by wars and tumults, One 

ope held court at Rome, another at 
venna, another in France, but this little 
serious-minded boy grew up utterly uo- 


y | troubled by the noises of the outside world. 


He was, however, of a deeply serious 
nature, and filled with that spirit of mys- 
ticism that permeated even his matter-of- 
fact quiet locality, In 1393 he was knock- 
ing at the door of the convent of the 
brothers of Common-Life at Steventon, a 
community half lay, half clerical, founded 
by Gerard Groot, and there he learned 
bad Latin, and to read, and understand 
the Bible, and in 1414 he was ordained a 
priest and went off to Mount St. Agnes 
near Zwolle, where he spent the remainder 
of his ninety-seven years, teaching the 
young, copying wonderful manuscripts 
in a wonderfully beautiful and artistic 
manner, dreaming wonderful dreams, and 
writing books, one of which has survived 
all ones of faith,and creed, and doc- 
trine, and will live as long as people have 
sore hearts,.and burdened consciences, 
and would seek relief and counsel, 
Wetalk aboutenvironment, atmosphere, 
opportunity—what opportunity and what 
atmospheric influences wrought on this 
humble priest so that he knew the secrets 
of the human heart, whether they be in 


& | the heart of a peasant, or a king, or a 


woman of the world, or a skeptic, or a 
scientist, people yet unborn, born in con- 
ditions of which he could not have dreamed 
even in his mystical vision? His world 
was a narrow school-room, his books old 
theological treatises. The secret of his 
power lies in the fact that he rightly read 
and interpreted his own heart; and human 
nature is the same in all conditions, in all 
ages, only the externals, the clothes, as it 
were, are changed with the individual. 
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prices, address 


ill and 
‘qWe cent Aupoune to octits orders Yor’ 


Out of Town Buyers 


Can be served as well by mail as though they were in 
the store. 


A POSTAL CARD 
WILL DO IT, 


Sent to us with your ndmeand address, asking for our 
illustrated price list. Our succesful experience af 53 
years in business, our immense store of five floors, 
each 100X175 feet, and our established nm oy is the 
guarantee that your orders will be promptly and bon- 
estly filled from any one of the following departments! 








SILKs, ’ URNITURE, 
Dress Goons, vas, MATS, ete., 
PRINTS, MATTINGS, 
Norions, JAPANESE Goobs, 
PERFUMBRY, BLANKETS, 
UPHOLSTERY, FLANNELS, 
CURTAINS, LINENS, 
SHOES, STATIONERY, 
MvUsLINS ANDCAMBRIOC, | UMBRELLAS. 
DERWEAB, ones FURNISHINGS, 
Hosiery, ] . 
MILLINERY. LACES, 
SUITS AND Croaxs, EMBROIDERIES, 
Boys’ CLOTHING, LKATHER GOovs, 
Hats anD Caps, JEWELERY, 
SILVERWARE, RvucHINGS, 
HovsEFURN ISHINGS, TRIMMINGS, 
WILLOW WaRE, . HANDKEBCHIESS, 
GLassWARE, Kip Groves, 
ART SQUARE CARPETS, | CROCKERY AND OCHI¥A, 
Bric-a-Brac, CANDIES, 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 
‘We want to be favorably known to 


We 
PRS iie eee ee oe 
WILL ALWAYS PAY YOU 
TO BUY BY MAIL FROM. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Write for our illustrated price and mention Tan 
SuNDaY SCHOOL TIMES, ee 





SPRING STYLES 
IN DRESS GOODS, 


Novelties in Wool Dress Fabrice are now 
ready. Bouclette Plaids and Mixtures, with 
plain goods to match; Cheviot and Tweed 
Suitings in irregular checks and stripes ; 


300 DOLLARS isso ics 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to purchasers, through Mf. C. F. 
KOCH & ©0.’S Illustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A GUIDE OF HOW TO BUY 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free ot charge.—when the 
order amounts to a specified sum,—at a 
agtesd lower than fromany other house in U.S, 

lished March J0, 1890.and matled free upon 
sepeeation. Listing and we = with over 2,000 
1 ographs and wood-cuts, everything needed for 
Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s wear and adornment, 
Housekeeping Goods, etc. 


rer IMPORTERS 
AND ° 


RETAILERS 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


In writing, please mention this paper. 


will be found very reasonable in price. 


James MeCreery & Co. 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York, 





th Aven ONEILLS,, York 
Py anal oe 





ASK FOR arshtsrcAtivos. 
ravalatocecha Hyon 
Fase Hostany Co. 0s Brostway, ew York 


IF YOU WANT 
© geod Sewine Cotton at a low price, Bg for the old- 


ined and rellabie Stuart's Spool Cotton, 


Warranted 200 yards. St 
Sold by all leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers, 


WE, MAIL FREE suite 


our a oe. bee 
E.W.HOXT & Lewell, Mass, 
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ENE VABriicic: WHITE GRAPE 


EARLY. HEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. GOOD. 
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was Geneva, a fine white Grape of exelent flavor.” 
nt . 


Hi uo Tye best of 
Pen Yan N.Y. is no mildew or rot on vine or fruit. It is an ex keeper. 
Fronkiin = much pleased with the Geneva. Quali 
joke sr Veibeaa ae aad ia ala 
ustrated circular neva 
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BURPEE’S GE COLLECTION & 
ror 1890 = 
= Contains one regular size packet each of the fra- 
= nt Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—the rare and 
ers blue 7orenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous new = 
Shirley Poppies,—many varieties mixed of Choice & 
Double Asters,—the unequaled strain of aes = 
Superb Camellia- Flowered Balsams,— Finest 
ed Chinese and Japanese Pinks,—Extra fine 
= Mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas, — Choice = 
Mixed Pansies,—F¥ordhook strain of Superfine = 
Petunia ;—and twelve New Sweet = 
Peas Mixed,—in all TEN VA ny ~ ne = 
new and popu- Cent or m - = 
lar Annuals for 5 lect co’ ma for $1, & 
Try togetup a Club, Illustration and 
directions for growing printed on each 
packet, Purchased separately at retail, 
the ten packets én omy ascent Gem Col- 
lection, would cost 8 cts., and this 
Special Offer is to induce all to 


TRY BURPEE’S SEEDS. : 
ORDER NOW and ask for a Han 
Illustrated CATALOGUE - 
—mailed FRE E—of al! 

including Rare NOVELTIES of u 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. = 
LADELPHIA, PA : 


“ : 
MM VB UUECTE LBL 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
. @e ROPE SELVAGE 
All SIZES MESH, PRICES REDUCED. 
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burgh. N.W. Ex ded Metal Co. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., Bc. 
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ARPET buyershad better purchaseof J. @J. 
BSON rea yom ay 
delphia, ipe order So cessive a value for 
money. ey re carpets their own 
which are reliable in every way. 


FREE one's ¥. oe the Smous es me 
Roc nts are cut from, 
self-measurement blanks and linen ae 


if you mention this rT. Address. PLY Mou tH 
ROOK PANTS OO.. fi to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 
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MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 
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“A DISEASE 
known is half cured.” If your house is dirty buy 


SAPOLIO. 


expense! 

ps cents for a cake of Sarorio and you 

know what it is to have a dirty house, 

SaPouio is asolid cake of scouring soap used = 
all a ene nal ol purposes except the benniey, An 

‘0, *, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, Kansas. TROST COMPANY, 


Capital, - $3,000, 
Capital Paid in, 

















000 
$1,312,000 
FIRST MORTCACE LOANS 
COLD DEBENTURES 
Btatement of condition at the close of business, Dec. 31, “89- 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate Securities and Bills Rec"ble, $:, 1431588. 03 
M | Depessd as Security for 





13991245. 12 
as 
14 

sanheeoe 
a 43- 


paste " pel Other Stocks and Bonds 
Real gi , : 


te 
Cash on Hand and in Banks | 
ue from Branch Offices and Agents, 
ture and Fixtures 
ures on Hand and with “Agents, - +300,00 


$2,995,322. 57 
Least LITIES. 
I Stock Paid +  « $1,32,000,00 
and Undivided Profits ® 141,208.17 
Certified + %,241,150,00 
eceived in Payment of Loans 


Delivered . . 490.00 
adiviaual De 33.9640 
tes o Deposits Bearing Interest, onions 0° 
Payable . 110,000.00 

nterest *Paid by Borrowers, awaiting 
Presentation of Coupons e 10,266.00 
23,702.20 


Sundry Ledger Balances . 
$2,995,322.57 
Principal Office located in the midst of its Securi- 
ties, and loans carefully selected r Managing Offi- 
ers, who are familiar with the La and 
Successful experience. Many Millions invest with- 
loss of a dollar. Semi-annual interest payable at 

hird National Bank, New York City, and alwa 
eel epes a day's delay. Hundreds of people 
nd upon the income from these investments for 
support, and have never been disappointed. 
ully guaranteed. 
Write for information. 
paanre » oe 
ge Rate St. Albany, M. V. B. Burt, Man'g’r. 
Si., New ork EcKy., W. T. Prat, Manager. 
on, Mass., F. B. Rocers, M 

eet Bldg. Phil's, Pa., Ros, Foresman, Man. 
se loyds, London, Eng., ATxinson & 
Managers. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PRR 
© GENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness od — in Large Cities, 


dividing the hold 
ae vidends wil be maid afer 1508. Send 


NaRORGE s LEONARD, Gen’) A 


Bostro 


> tal Ness County P 
6% 132 8% 
___ Securities, _ .- 4 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | 101 pevompive ., 
Philadelphia.—i14 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
oe mm tg ate AND ye IN 

(Full Paid), $600,000) Surplus, $100,000 


ramear FE. Batt, President, Topeka, Kansas 
Gnomes C. M OBRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 











Does the Buyer Flatter. the Seller ? 


Such news as this letter gives belongs to every buyer of clothing who is 
near enough to write and get samples from us. 


BLoomssurG, Pa., February 11, 1890. 
Messrs. WANAMAKER & Browy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: The suit of clothes I ordered from you came to hand yesterday (bill 
dated February 8), and I wish to express to you my entire satisfaction with the mak 
quality, and fit of the goods, This is the second suit I have purchased from you, an 
in both instances the promises you advertise have been fully carried out. gem F poe quite 
tall, I find it impossible to obtain goods that will fit at our clothing stores, an 
assure you that, if you continue to render such good satisfaction, I shall continue mn 
order from you when I may need goods in your line, and shall take pleasure in 
recommending your house to others. Very truly, 


It was a ready-made Suit. It would puzzle us to make a more rounded 
statement of goodness. It covers the “make, quality, and fit of the " 

Yet, he is a careful man. Waited till ‘he had tried us twice before he 
expressed his satisfaction. But now he gives us his friendship with his money. 





We can do as well by every man who lets us. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Of the International Sunday-school long with bl both the Common and the Revised Version, 

iven in full on opposite pay th A little (24><4 inches, 186 pages) containing all er 
sen of the year, and pages for notes. It is printed on thin, tough lang 
neatly bound in cloth, with side pram in color and gold. About a quarter of an inc ick. 
Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Single copy, by 
mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; 
five or more, forty cents each. 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, . Pa. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000. Kansas City, Mo. 

ECIAL sc TO INVESTORS. 

A Guaranteed 7 per Cent, Investm inges centrally located 

with the oertentie of pating in 
50 PER CENT. OF THE NET PROFITS TO THE INVESTORS. 
Certificates will be in denominations of $100 to $10,000 as desired, and will bear interest at seven per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually in January and July. 

ea make this one of the Safest and Most Attractive InVestments ever presented to 
Finer. dD Tt is pment ty Bes ness Property, located in the Bane Chy. 

Seconp, In ny A to the Real Estate Security, the Investor has Stun cthantion the Union In- 

Tum. The Paveser yw receive his proportionate share of One Half the Net Profits realized from the 


sale of the property. 
To those whe have been faaniliar with the growth of the city, and who are best able oe jetgnel its 
t the investment will yield a profit of 


wowed ete ty < it will not be considered unreasonable to say 


et pn to —- ny five 

led to Hon. Wy Dt te of Kansas City, ex-member of Congress and 
late Commander inhict of the G. A. R., and E. C. Sattley, Cashier of the Kansas City Safe Deposit 
and Savings Bank, as trustees for the sole eaias of the holders of the certificates. 


indorsement by Prominent Business Men, Bankers and Capitalists. 


We, the und ed, are acquainted with values in the vicinity of the pro property on Grand Avenue, 
Main and Walnut treets, oo d by the Union Investment Company, which is offered as security for 
their certificates amountin wo Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($250,000). 

It is all very desirably Bd and will undoubtedly increase in value. 

We unhesitatingly recommend the certificates to the amount of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars (es0,000) as a perfectly safe seresyneat, and from our knowledge of the property and the unmis- 
takable tendency of the business growth of the city, we think a handsome profit on investment may be 
reasonably expected. 


. STIMSON, 
President American National Bank. 
- WHIPPLE . 
Real Estate and Investment Securities. 
bef Soy a : | iS, L. 
President d Avenue Cable Railway Co. ae aA and Director Nati 
. B. N. SHANNON OC. DOUG 
Of Bullene, M Co, looting Lawyer and Capitalist. 
. f ARD M. HOLDEN. 
Cashier Kansas City tand Sav. Bank. Capitalist and President Stock Exchange. 


lam una opeeinnt with the value of property y in Kansas City, having been absent from the city tie 
greater part of the last four years. I do know the men who have signed the above certificate. They are 
our leading: business men ; their judgment as to the value of real estate in this city Ishould unhesitating)- 
accept as being reliable and trustworsiy. WARBNER. 

Late Commander-in-Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress 
By permission we refer to Padi of the above gentlemen. 

Sead for circulars containing description of property and full particulars. 


-P. RICE, Pass. UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


. F. PAGE, Suc’y & Trxas. 


Over 350,000 Acres occneice ¥arm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 
never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 








B. L. MARTIN. 
President nt Rae Bank. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 
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6% BONDS. 


We offer the following : 
CITY OF SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
ANT COU MEXICO. 





NACONDA, MONTANA. 
GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


Also Other Choice 4 to 7 Per Cent Securities. 
WRITE FOR LISTS AND PRICES. 
Land Warrants and Scrip Applicable to Gov't Land, 
Banking in all Branches. Your Business Soljaited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Banxers, 


100 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
115 Broadway, New York. 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. BE. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 
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